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Wycliffe’s Ashes 
arip. NW ae the Corpse of John Wickliffe had quietly 
: fi i Ray slept in his grave about one and fourty years after his 


death, till his body was reduced to bones and his bones 
almost to dust. . . . But now such the Spleen of the Council 
of Constance. . . . as they ordered his bones (with this chari- 
table caution, if it may be discerned from the bodies of other 
faithful people) to be taken out of the ground and thrown farre 
off from any Christian buriall. In obedience hereunto Richard 
Fleming Bishop of Lincolne Diocesan of Lutterworth sent his 
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Officers. . . . to ungrave him accordingly. To Lutterworth 
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they come, Sumner, Commissarie Official, Chancellour, Proctors, 
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2 i Doctors, and the Servants (so that the Remnant of the body (iH 

S| iit would not hold out a bone amongst so many hands) take what EIS 
| if! was left out of the grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them =A 
eB Hi into Swift a Neighbouring Brook running hard by. ‘Thus this Hy El] SS 
= i Brook hath convey’d his Ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn ; iil EI : 
= Severn into the narrow Seas; they, into the main Ocean. And : F 
= ch thus the Ashes of Wickliff are the emblem of his Doctrine, i = 

= Mh which now is dispersed all the World over. Ni : 
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THE SECOND TOMLINSON LETTER 
NOTHER letter by Dr. Tomlinson, appearing in 
this issue, makes us realize the necessity of 
stating in simple language the position of this 
paper on denominations in general and our denomina- 
tion in particular. 

Possibly Dr. Tomlinson differs from us sharply, 
but that difference does not appear on the surface of 
his letter. He gives us an admirable statement of 
essential Protestantism. We Universalists think for 
ourselves. Much of our work is to get other people 
to think for themselves. If every man thinks it out 
for himself, he will differ a little, at least, from every 
other man. These differences are good. Comparing 
them, resolving them, getting beneath them, we get 
a larger view of truth. Differences of worship also 
enrich religious life. We ourselves have blessed 
memories of worship in Quaker meeting-houses and 
worship in great cathedrals, both of which we would 
be sorry to have missed. The entire emphasis of this 
paper is against the standardization in education 
which pours young people into moulds, and it is for 
everything in art, religion, learning and life which 
makes for the development of each man’s unique gift. 
We are in enthusiastic agreement with all that Dr. 
Tomlinson says about the right of private judgment 
and the place for variety in forms of religious ex- 
pression. ‘Yes, I go further,’ he declares, ‘‘and assert 
that there will be the highest unity where there is the 
greatest diversity in religious expression if rightly 
co-ordinated.” This, we are glad to note, re-em- 
phasizes the noble words in the Joint Statement of 
our Commission on Comity. and the Congregational 
Commission on Interchurch, Relations: “Within the 
circle of fellowship created by loyalty to the common 
Master there may exist differences of theological 
opinion. With that primary loyalty affirmed, such 
differences need not separate; rather, indeed, if the 
mind of the Master controls, they may enrich the 
content of faith and experience.” 

The assumption of Dr. Tomlinson’s letter seems 
to be that we must have all the denominations in order 
to have all the differences. That is not true. If we 
had to have a new denomination to safeguard a new 
thought or a new form, we would have to break up the 
Universalist Church into about a hundred new de- 
nominations, for we have churches with a liturgy and 
churches without, churches which recite a creed and 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profesead 
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churches that do not, and innumerable other variations. 

The assumption also seems to be that if we 
brought two or more of these denominations together 
we would be unable to conserve the differences which 
mean individuality. This is not true either, for what 
makes difference possible is thought and what con- 
serves thought is freedom. So far as Universalists, 
Congregationalists and Unitarians are concerned, 
freedom is a sine qua non of ecclesiastical relationships. 

A third assumption seems to be that somebody 
is proposing that we give up our church homes and all 
go to live in one big church barracks. This is a new 
form of an oft-used argument against Bolshevism. 
In fact there would be no more giving up of. church 
homes if the Universalist denomination should in the 
course of time enter a United Free Church than there 
is now. There ought to be and probably would be much 
less. Not a thing that is unique and beautiful in the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, or individual 
in Dr. Tomlinson, would be changed. 

Now to what kind of denominationalism are we 
opposed? 

All breaking up into sects for trivial reasons, or 
continuing a separate existence after the original 
cause of division has long since disappeared. All 
that breeds a spirit of exclusiveness. All that un- 
necessarily makes divisions. All that prevents ef- 
ficiency in Christian service. All that disgusts our © 
intelligent young people and drives them out of the 
church. 

Our point is not that Beaomineiions per se are 
an evil, but that too many of them are an evil. It 
would promote the health of the Christian Church 
if those nearest together would get together—if all 
Methodists would forget their slight differences and 
unite, also the Baptists and Presbyterians, and it would 
be good to have the liberal churches study the situation 
to see if the same thing might take place. The Zezt- 
geist, the time spirit, the opinion of the vast majority 
of far-seeing good people, is that interest in religion 
would be deepened and the power of the church for 
service would be greatly increased if some of these 
changes could take place. 

We quite understand the reluctance of people 
who love the Universalist Church dearly to have any 
changes come which might endanger the beautiful 
family feeling we have among us. That family feel- 
ing is not only a big part of the joy of life, it is some- 
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thing to be encouraged and conserved. There is no 
reason why we-should not have it and keep it na 
new federation or even union. We do not always 
stop to think, however, that the thing which makes 
the home feeling so precious to us is its essential Uni- 
versalism—its breadth, tolerance, faith in man and 
desire to sink every personal consideration which 
stands in the way of realizing the will of God on earth. 

The Congregationalists at Omaha voted unani- 
mously to give up their historic name if it would 
promote reunion with other churches of the Con- 
gregational order. We take that position exactly. 
We do not know that the matter will soon, if ever, 
become an issue in our fellowship. It certainly will not 
unless the rank and file of our people enthusiastically 
want it. For, after all, our handicap is our glory 
and will continue to be our glory and our handicap 
in a union or out of it. Free independent Christians 
before God and their own consciences make our de- 
cisions. 

Dr. Tomlinson will help make these decisions. 
In the long run the decisions will be all the wiser be- 
cause men with his intense love for and loyalty to the 
Universalist Church as a fellowship of Christians, 
pride in its great achievements, hope in its future, 
grapple with the intricate problems of religion in 
our age and help solve them. 

* ~ 


JESUS AND EDUCATION* 

HERE is no connection between the life of 
Jesus as lived on this earth and the vast system 
of public and private institutions engaged in 

the work of education to-day. There is a close con- 
nection between his teaching plus his spirit and all 
education. 

Education, broadly speaking, is everything in 
life which develops body, mind or spirit. More 
specifically it means mental and moral traming. We 
use the word in this narrower sense. 

The spirit of Jesus is the most powerful influence 
in history for the liberating of the mind. And the 
liberating of the mind is the essence of education. 
We go to school and college with prejudices already 
acquired, or being acquired, from home, neighbors, 
church, political party, boy gangs or what not, and 
our formal schooling deepens these prejudices, weak- 
ens them or destroys them. Nobody is educated 
whose mind is left bound up in prejudice. No matier 
how many degrees he may have earned, no man is 
educated who has not been taught to look on all sides 
of a subject, to love truth and to realize that the whole 
body of truth is more than any one man’s idea of 
truth. To be educated in any true sense one must 
have a freed mind, confidence in the mental processes 
which God has given us, and willingness to follow the 
light. 

There is powerful reinforcement for true educa- 
tors in the story of the Gospel. 

In the Great Commandment Jesus bade us love 
the Lord our God with all the mind as well as all the 


*An editorial written for Zion’s Herald, Methodist Episcopal, 
by the Editor of the Christian Leader, at the request of Dr. L. O. 
Hartman, Editor, in a series by the members of the Church 
Press Club on the general topic “Jesus and Modern Life.” 


heart, soul and strength. He inculcated respect for 
reason in the famous question: ““Why even of your- 
selves judge ye not what is right?” By precept and 
example he taught the grace of humility, without 
which there can be no advance in knowledge. 

All through his ministry, he battled with tradi- 
tion. Continually men were asking him, “How is it 
that your disciples break the tradition of our ances- 
tors?” Steadily he was replying, “How is it that you 
on your side break God’s commandments out of 
respect for your own traditions?” At the close of 
life, he said to his disciples, ““When he the spirit of 
truth shall come he shall guide you into all truth.” 

There is no better preparation for teaching or 
studying than an earnest attempt to follow Jesus. 
There is no greater book of pedagogy than the New 
Testament. 

We do not go far with Jesus before we realize 
that it is one thing to get the facts and another thing 
to use them well. There is nothing our age more needs 
to have impressed upon it. There is no menace quite 
like knowledge without love. A body of scientific 
facts in the hands of intellectual monsters conceivably 
could blot out the race, monsters and all. At any rate 
it is not well to let the gap widen between what we 


know as true and good and what we put into practise. ~ 


The influence of our Master is for the open 
mind, the search for truth, and the will of God, no 
matter what tradition is affected. It also is for the 
application of that truth to every individyal. There 
is no mistaking the Gospel demand that the last and 
least have a chanée to share the benefits of truth. 
Democracy is an implication of the Gospel. The 
education of the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the halt, 
the lunatic, the criminal, is inspired by Christianity. 

The modern demand for patriotic instruction 
also is backed by the Gospel of Jesus. Man does not 
live for himself. There is a thing called the Kingdom 
of God—the Kingdom of Heaven—a redeemed so- 
ciety. It is not limited to interest in our own country, 
but impels interest in the welfare of mankind. In- 
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terest in country is a step up from concern for family ~ 


or neighborhood, but it is not the final step. 


Educators humbly looking to Jesus for guidance 


will not miss this essential part of the gospel. They 
will teach that truth is sacred, that when we get it we 
must apply it to good ends, and that when we are 


educated we shall realize that those good ends include i 


every nation, race, creed and tribe on earth. 

There is much ahead of the Christian educator. 
He must ask himself: “How far can I go in picking 
and choosing students? What principle should 
control? In modern mass education how can I bring 
something of the man to man method of the Master? 
Is the Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin on the right track? At least might not 


our theological schools be run on those lines? Has the © 


school or college responsibility for group or mob action 
as well as for the individual action of the graduates? 
Is it true that sinister forces seek to shackle academic 
freedom?” 

There are many knotty problems in education. 
There are many heavy burdens. The spirit of Jesus 
makes us feel that there is a noble way, that we can 
find the way, and that it is infinitely worth while. - 
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THE BIG NAVY MEN HANG THEMSELVES 
T looks as if the big navy men had hung themselves. 
The talk now is of a very different bill from the 
one proposed. Not merely “paid peace advo- 
cates,” and “professional reformers,” as alleged by the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, stirred up senti- 
ment. Big business men, big lawyers, doctors, edu- 
cators, farmers, joined in the protest. The storm 
signals went up. The estimates went down. 

_ We wish we could claim credit for this change of 
heart. We wish we could give credit to the church 
press, or the Federal Council, or the Church Peace 
Union, or the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, or the individual churches. These nobly did their 
part. But the force which roused the country to the 
danger was the same force that made the danger. 

The big navy men on the committee, over-con- 
_ fident, believing the hour had struck, simply ran wild 

with the President’s proposals. When they voted 
fifteen to one to disregard all future international 
conferences, took from the President the power to 
suspend building, made it mandatory to lay down 
every keel of the huge fieet in five years, they cooked 
their own goose. The country woke up. 

Admiral Plunkett, who now is about as popular 
in big navy circles as we are, followed with his speech, 
and the deed was done. 

We trust the churches will not decide that they 
can always trust the big army and big navy people to 
hang themselves. They will not always doit. Rather 
naively one of our faithful ministers wrote us recently 
that we elect men who know more than we do and we 
ought to leave these questions to them to decide. 
That, however, is not the theory of a democracy. 
These men in Congress are our representatives, not 
our rulers, and it is no compliment to them to pay 
no attention to what they do. 
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MORE THAN A JOURNALISTIC STUNT 

ECENTLY Zion’s Herald secured a contribution 

from a Methodist bishop in India, Dr. Fred B. 

Fisher, upon “To Be or Not to Be a Bishop.” 
As a result of the general interest aroused by this 
article Zion’s Herald already has received many 
new subscribers from all over the United States. 

We congratulated our brother editor on his en- 
terprise and then read the article. We discover that 
it was much more than a journalistic stunt, it was a 
contribution to the religious life of to-day. 

_ Non-Methodists may need to be reminded that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is supervised largely 
by a college of thirty-five or forty bishops elected for 
life by the quadrennial General Conference. Re- 
cently in the church there has been much dissatis- 
faction with the system. It has been suggested that 
the bishops be elected hereafter for a term—not for 
life. Others have hinted that machinery should be 
devised to get rid of bishops who do not fit the job. 

The next session of the General Conference will 
be held in Kansas City in May, and therefore this is 

the time for a discussion of fundamental questions. 

Bishop Fisher proposes that the bishops be 
stripped of the power of making appointments to 
parishes, that this be done by the cabinet of district 


superintendents, that the residence of a bishop in an 
area be limited to eight years, that the salaries be 
made different to fit the cost of living in each area, 
and that much more spiritual work be given to bishops. 
He goes further and suggests that every bishop now in 
office resign at Kansas City and submit to re-election, 
giving the General Conference a chance to weed out 
the sick, or the temperamentally unfit. 

It has been the Methodist spirit, he asserts, not 
the Methodist machinery, which has made the church 
great. All churches will profit by studying his call 
“for enthusiasm, evangelism, devotion, and high 
social idealism.” 

SOUTHERN NUMBER 

N March 17 the Christian Leader will issue a 
Southern number. The articles will be e- 
pecially adapted for missionary work in the 
South and to a considerable extent will be by South- 
ern contributors. An unusually large edition will 
probably have to be published, as orders already have 
been received for extra copies. Churches wanting 

additional copies should order immediately. 

Tn the issue will be two or three short articles on 
the Bible from the modern standpomt—““The Reason 
the Bible Divides Us,” by Charles E. Jefferson, 
“The Infallible Bible,” by Burris Jenkins, and pos- 
sibly a chapter from Maude Royden’s new book, 
“T Believe in God,” on the Bible. Mrs. Mary Grace 
Canfield will contribute an article on “A Pilgrimage 
to a Mount of Vision,” George A. Gay his address at 
Chattanooga, Feb. 29, “Opportunities and Obstacles 
of Liberal Religion in the South,” and if there is room 
for them there will appear “Prayer or Autosuggestion,” 
by the Rev. John C. Petrie of Lynchburg, Va., and 
“The South’s Challenge to Religious Liberalism,” by 
Dr: James C. Coleman of Jacksonville, Fla. 

There will also be a symposium of short articles by 
Southern ministers of the Universalist Church on 
““My Corner of the Field.” 
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“REVEREND SMITH” POPS UP 


N the Churchman, a discussion has been taking 
I place about the growing use of “Reverend” as a 
noun. One clergyman wrote to the paper pro- 
testing against the usage of “Reverend Smith,” 
but saying he had no good reason to give for the 
prejudice. The Rev. Johnstone Beesch of the Me 
morial Church of Our Father, Foxburg, Pa., then wrote 
as follows: 

Mister is a noun; doctor is a noun; honorable is 
an adjective, as is reverend. It seems to me that from a 
standpoint of correct speech that should settle the 
matter. Wemay say Dr. Smith or Mister Smith; we can 
not, if we would retain the respect of the educated, 
say Honorable Smith; then let us not sin against good 
taste and say Reverend Smith. 

This matter has been discussed so many times 
that one is prone to pray to be called Mr. umless he can 
accept the Dr., as Elmer did, with his tongue in his 
cheek. If that carries we shall have to live in fear that 
the man addressing us may also have his tongue in his 
cheek. 

It may be interesting to say that I once heard 
two clergymen dividing parishes into the “Revererd,” 
the “Reverend Mr.” and the “Doctor’’ categories. 
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XX. A Scandal in the Garden* 
Frank Durward Adams 


And the eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig-leaves 
together, and made themselves girdles. And they 
heard the voice of Jehovah God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day; and the man and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of Jehovah God amongst 
the trees of the garden. Gen. 3 : 7-8. 


¥) HIS is a true story. I do not mean that it is 
I do not mean to say that these 
events actually occurred as sober fact; 
that there were just two persons in the world, 
a man and a woman, newly created by the hand of 
God; that these persons in their innocence yielded to 
the blandishments of a serpent and partook of fruit 
which had been put in their way for the sole purpose 
of testing their obedience; that the immediate effect 
of eating this fruit was to reveal the fact that they 
were quite without clothing; that this revelation 
evoked a sense of shame; that they improvised gar- 
ments of fig-leaves; and that they excused their fear 
of Jehovah on the ground that they had just become 
aware of their nudity. Many people do believe all 
this—literally. Until recent times it was universally 
so believed in Christendom; the result being that 
the real truth of the story was completely obscured. 

Like most of the entrancing stories in Genesis, 
this tale is not meant to teach history. It serves a 
purpose far more searching and profound. It is a 
parable, putting in dramatic form, graphic and com- 
pelling, something that happens some time in some 
way to every one of us. Here we have, cast as a simple 
narrative, a description of what comes to pass in 
our minds and hearts when we are stripped of some 
illusion or fond belief. Here is the story of a psycho- 
logical cataclysm, a spiritual catastrophe. In a few 
words it intimates the bewilderment, pain and dismay 
which lacerate the soul like a tornado in that moment 
when new knowledge sweeps aside our ignorance, or 
our fatuous faith, concerning some idealized person or 
thing, and the naked truth—or what seems to be 
the naked truth—is starkly revealed. In that moment 
the soul itself seems stripped and bare. It shrinks 
from the sight of its own nudity, and seeks piteously 
to cover itself with the fig-leaves of confessed shame. 
There is a scandal in the garden of life. Our human 
nakedness has been revealed. A cherished illusion 
has been snatched away. And our first hurt impulse 
is to hide ourselves among the sheltering trees; not so 
much to shut out the accusing eye of God as to draw 
a curtain across the face of our stricken and wounded 
idealism. 

He is a fortunate man who has learned this true 
interpretation. It lifts a virile story out of the fog 
of myth and legend and reveals it as a great drama of 
human life. It describes an experience which is com- 
mon to all of us, not merely a fantastic event in the 


*Sermon preached at the Centennial of the First Universalist 
Society of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


early career of the original human pair. And this 
new interpretation has come not a minute too soon. 
We need it now as never before, for this is pre-emi- 
nently an age of disillusion. No doubt every age since 
culture began has suffered in some degree in this 
respect. But for sheer exposure of stark nakedness 
the generation in which we live caps them all. And 
we have seen the inevitable reaction—shame, dismay, 
and a bitter cynicism. Let me try to illustrate what 
I mean. 

There has been a deliberate attempt, sickeningly 
successful, to belittle all our heroes and show them up 


as very common clay. I will not say that any of these 


self-appointed iconoclasts have deliberately lied. I 
do not charge that they have ascribed to their sub- 
jects weaknesses or vices which they did not possess. 
Their method is far more subtle than that. It is 
the method of indirection, innuendo, half-truth and 
unfair emphasis. These writers know what to leave 
out. With equal cleverness they know what to re- 
tain and what to play up in the story. They have 
an uncanny faculty for picking up a common human 
weakness, which in the life of the person involved 
played a relatively unimportant part, and talking 
about it as if it were the outstanding and determining 
factor in that person’s whole career. Washington, 
Beecher and Harding may serve as ready examples. 
Let us grant that in the case of Washington the ma- 
terials so used have come from his own letters and 
diaries. That proves two points only: one that 
Washington was a human being, with all the foibles 
to which even greatness is subject; the other that he 
was foolish to write about those foibles in his letters 
and diaries. If he was fond of the ladies, if he loved to 
play cards, dance and go fox-hunting, even if he liked 
the taste of his toddy, the worst we can say is that all 
these were the accepted appurtenances of the social 
life of his time. It was not his fault that sentimental- 
ists have made him out a god. But we must not for- 
get that Washington’s signal achievements are for- 
ever beyond challenge. Let us grant the possible 
truth of the gravest charges ever made against Henry 
Ward Beecher, though I deny that they have ever 
been proved. But for the sake of the argument, let 
us grant their truth. The weakness ascribed to Beech- 
er is one that goes with the passionate, highly emo- 
tional nature. The primal forces and impulses of 
the race are present in a high degree in men thus 
capable of running the gamut of human emotions 
and stirring others to transcendent heights of idealism 
and aspiration. Some have even regarded these 
primal forces as a chief source of this emotional power. 
If a time came in Beecher’s extraordinarily emotional 
life when these forces submerged and overwhelmed 
him for the moment—well, what does it prove? Not 
at all what some of his belated biographers seem to 
wish to prove, namely, that Beecher was a libertine 
and a hypocritical charlatan. Not at all. It proves 
simply that here was a giant overcome for an instant 
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by the upsurging of a primal impulse; like Antaeus, 
lifted for the moment by a Herculean temptation 
from the source of his spiritual strength. An unhappy, 
tragic, deplorable fact! But, there is a greater fact 
which all the pandering scribes of all time can never 
dim. Beecher was the greatest and most powerful 
preacher in America in a day when great and power- 
ful preachers stalked the land. And unhappy Hard- 
ing! There is no such immortal achievement as- 
sociated with his name—and I do not forget that I 
am in Ohio!—but the harpies could not let him rest 
even for a decent interval in his new-made tomb. 
The story may be true or it may not. Even if we 
grant it is true, here was a man who rose above his 
frailty and weakness and revealed his nobler side to 
the world. 

Nor have the poets and the statesmen escaped. 
Are not the intellectuals telling us now that Long- 
fellow’s poems are trash, Whittier’s not much better, 
and Lowell’s worse? And it is being borne in upon us 
with remorseless reiteration that this nation of ours 
was not conceived and born of pure unselfishness; 
that not political idealism but grim economic ad- 
vantage has shaped practically all of our policies 
from the beginning. This revelation has sadly de- 
nuded some of the figures that loom large in our 
early history. They are not the demi-gods once 
romantically pictured, but practical-minded, even 
cynical, politicians, always having an eye out for the 
main chance. And the true annals of our origin 
are not the haloed stories of the school histories of 
three, four, decades ago, but something quite mun- 
dane, in some instances even ruthless. The World 
War, for great multitudes, proved the supreme dis- 
illusion. It was so different from the battles in the 
books! Human nature at the actual business of 
killing was not exactly represented by “The Spirit of 
’76,”’ or the romances of the war with Mexico. Dr. 
Frederick W. Norwood has lately told us in poignant 
language what the war did to his mind. He reeled 
under the conviction that when life was at its acutest 
and the need was most desperate, the ordinary pabu- 
lum was useless. The things he had been taught about 
religion and life afforded no point of contact with the 
toiling, moiling, fighting, floundering sons of men he 
found in the trenches. He had to make a complete 
readjustment before he could keep his balance and 
march forward again. 

One of the most graphic and gripping testimonies 
to the effect of these disillusionments is found in Will 
Durant’s mental autobiography, “Transition.” He 
had come all the way and tried everything. From 
the unquestioning acceptances of his early Roman 
Catholicism, he had traveled to the extremes of what 
he called atheism. His romantic philosophy had 
been wrecked by stubborn facts. He had studied and 
participated in all the radical and idealistic political 
movements of the first two decades of our present 
century. Thus he states the conclusions to which 
they had driven him: ‘‘Socialism was envy; anarchism 
was a secret lust for power; democracy was an anes- 
thetic applied to the people while their pockets were 
being picked and their blood was sucked away. Love 
was the desire for possession, courtship was combat, 
mating was mastery, marriage was monotony, parent- 
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age was the subjugation of the individual by the race. 
. . . Christianity was a lovely phrase designed to 
conceal the war of each against all; religion was 
merely the fear of death, and the egotistic hunger 
for perpetuity.”” Thus every one of his ideals had 
been stripped and made naked. 

Something very like this has happened to our 
society in general. A spirit of cynicisny is in the air. 
The eyes of both old and young have been opened. 
The sanctions of a former day have been denuded, 
and a dismal desolation has fallen upon hearts bereft 
of something once infinitely precious. Hence a sort 
of moral braggadocio has seized upon a great many 
of us. You need not stir out of your tracks to find 
the evidence of it. You hear a flippant reference to 
the Bible. Some one has learned that the stories in 
Genesis and elsewhere can not be accepted as literal 
history. The account of creation as there given is 
false and fantastic. Evolution accounts for every- 
thing, and the Bible is a fraud! Our eyes have been 
opened. You overhear a cynical reference to the 
social standards and inhibitions of the preceding 
generation. It was all the bunk! Our fathers and 
mothers were just like ourselves; they had the same 
feelings and impulses; they were propelled by the same 
cosmic urges; they rebelled just as we do at the pro- 
hibitions and verbotens that hedged them about. If 
they walked more circumspectly than we do, it was 
not because they were more saintly than their off- 
spring, but merely because they dared not step aside 
from the path. They were ruled by fear! Our eyes 
have been opened. A mocking laugh accompanies 
the assertion that all professed unselfishness, all 
high idealism, is just a moral posture, assumed to 
conceal the fact that we all think the same things, 
and most of those things are very ugly and unideal. 
We see through the fake now! Our eyes have been 
opened. 

All these and many other symptoms of like na- 
ture are symbolized in the present brushing aside of 
certain reticences to which some of us have been ac- 
customed. The outspokenness of to-day is quite 
overwhelming, even appalling to those who do not 
understand what has been going on in the modern 
mind. We discuss intimate subjects with a frankness 
which does not always discern the borderline between 
candor and vulgarity. If you want a concrete symbol 
of what I mean, take a look at the show-window of 
any shop handling feminine habiliments. But per- 
haps that is a gratuitous suggestion! If you seek a 
symbol in current literature, read ‘““The Last Post,’ 
by Ford Madox Ford. You won’t like it, but it will 
give you a picture of literary nudity hard to match. 
Talk about the freedom of American writers! They 
can not hold a candle to this sophisticated English- 
man. And all this, I may remark in passing, is just 
one phase or expression of the so-called “Youth 
Movement,” a phenomenon which some have tried 
to define, many condemn and few understand. 

But let us not be deceived. This hard-boiled, 
devil-may-care attitude is as much a pose as the at- 
titude it has displaced. It is hollow and without 
sincerity, assumed as a sort of defense mechanism. 
It is a pathetic mask, donned in the hope of covering 
up a great sense of loss. Those who most belliger- 
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ently affect it—a relatively small number, but they 
make a lot of noise—are conscious of a lack of some- 
thing beautiful, something they can revere, some- 
thing which shall be a challenge to their spiritually- 
starved natures. Though their eyes have been opened 
and certain once cherished beliefs have been stripped 
naked, they have not yet inquired whether there may 
not be some greater truth hidden behind that nudity. 
They have not even reached for a fig-leaf. Assuming 
that the present stage of ignorance represents ul- 
timate knowledge, they would cover their moral 
confusion and their feeling of ethical instability with 
a laugh and a sneer.. Rather a hollow pretense, 
which fools nobody but themselves. 

An arresting example of this inner ferment, 
though not bearing directly upon the point just made, 
is found in Carl Sandburg’s story of Abe Lincoln’s 
emotions when he first learned of the paternity of 
his mother. 
delicacy worthy of his poet-soul, in sharp contrast to 
the method of most contemporary scribes in dealing 
with the same set of facts. As all well-informed readers 
of Lincoln history are aware, Nancy Hanks, Lincoln’s 
mother, was born out of wedlock. Her mother, Lucy 
Hanks, with flame streaks in her passionate, generous 
heart, had given birth to this child several years be- 
fore her marriage to Henry Sparrow. Folks were 
not different in those days; and country tongues 
wagged and wagged when the report filtered through 
to Kentucky from Virginia, where the family had 
formerly lived. Abe was quite a lad when this whis- 
per first came to his ears. One can easily divine the 
effect it had upon his gloomy, sensitive spirit. He 
knew of his grandmother and her unselfish life; and 
thus Sandburg paraphrases his reflections: “‘And the 
years had beaten on her head, and circumstances 
had squeezed at her heart and tried to smother her 
hopes. And she had lived to pick a man she wanted 
to marry and borne him eight children and brought 
them up to read and write in a time when few could 
read and still fewer could write so much as their own 
names. Young Abe Lincoln was free to have his 
thoughts about this mother of his mother. He could 
ask himself about what is called ‘good’ and what is 
called ‘bad’ and how they are criss-crossed in the 
human mesh. He could ask whether sinners are ever 
as crooked as painted; whether people who call them- 
selves good are half the time as straight as the way 
they tell it. May be he ought to go slow in any deep 
or fixed judgments about people. Did the ghost of 
his lovable mother or the phantom of his lovely 
grandmother seem to whisper something like that?” 

The time allotted me for this address is nearly 
gone, and I have only made a beginning. My purpose 
so far has been to sketch the conditions as we face 
them to-day, to set forth the prevailing temper and 
attitude of mind. This is the sort of world the church 
is facing, and this is the temper of the people with 
whom the church must deal. It is a disillusioned 
age, an age darkly suspicious of all the orthodoxies 
of the past, religious, social and every other sort. 
The typical attitude is one of quizzical skepticism. 
“You’ve got to show me!—and I don’t believe you 
ean do it!” It was a vastly different world which our 
fathers faced one hundred years ago when this church 


Sandburg tells it with a reticence and: 


was founded. Moods and movements were different. 


There was still some recognized authority, whether 
folks bowed to it or not. There were still some ac- 
cepted standards of social life, however much they 
were flouted in practise. I do not say that it was 
easier to deal with that sort of social complex, but I 
do say that it was different. The methods then 
employed will not work now, try as we may. What, 
then, must be the policy of the church after the lapse 
of these hundred years? 

There must be a distinct attitude and an equally 
distinct method; and I can devote but a moment to 
each. 

The church must approach its task of to-day in a 
rather chastened spirit. There is a confession for it 
to make, after which it may perchance bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Organized religion has 
been a party to the conditions out of which the present 
prevailing temper of mind has come. It has par- 
ticipated in creating these conditions; it has labored 
zealously to perpetuate them long after it became 


apparent to thinking men that they were marked for — 


destruction. What fallacies has not the church 
championed in a steadily losing battle? Scholars 
had given up the dogma of scriptural infallibility a 
whole generation before the church showed the 
slightest sign of yielding. The church continued to 
iterate the old shibboleths, while intelligent men 
turned away in disgust or dismay. The myth of 
saints and demi-gods and the ‘‘unco’ guid” has been 
one of its cherished traditions. Who among the 
fathers of the Old Testament or the New Testament, 
or even of our country, was admitted to have had a 
flaw in his character? Evolution was the accepted 
theory of creation in all the laboratories of the. world 
decades before the church would contemplate or even 
tolerate it. Even to-day it is rejected with scorn by 
half of Protestantism and all of Roman Catholicism. 
The church has always been the last to recognize 
changing social standards, however imperative and 
inevitable these changes were. In all these things 


organized religion, the church, has clung to the fetish. 


of ecclesiastical authority, threatening dire conse- 
quences to the bold spirits who dared entertain such 
heresies. Not open-minded inquiry but submission, 
was its demand. The result is the world-wide revolt 
we are now facing. 

It will do us good to confess all this frankly; and 
let us not try to claim exemption on the score that 
the Universalist Church is not guilty of these sins of 
reaction and intolerance. Universalists are somewhat 
exceptional, it is true; but we have some distance to 
go yet before we become liberal enough to lead the 
world. Let us rather resolve to profit by the lesson. 
Let us bravely announce that the church henceforth 
shall claim no authority except that based upon 
human experience. Let us henceforth be willing to 
stand upon our own feet, willing to subject every moral 
and spiritual doctrine to the test of human experience, 
and with the courage to reject that which is not able 
to endure the test. Let us stand ready to adjust our- 
selves immediately to every new truth or true gen- 
eralization, endeavoring always to speak our message 
in the terms of the day in.which we live. A church 
willing to do that will never lack authority—the au- 
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thority of ethical rightness, moral earnestness and 
spiritual sincerity. And no other church may hope 
to survive in the flex of a changing world. 

Now as to the method. It must be one of utter 
In dealing with people to-day we must be.as 
direct and forthright as they have grown to be them- 
We must candidly acknowledge the fact that 
the world is in revolt, and that. the folks we would 
deal with are both the harvest and the seed of that 
revolt. This is especially true of youth. To reach 
youth, and win it, there must be frankness above all 
things. The least suggestion of insincerity or in- 
direction, the slightest suspicion that we are “holding 
out”? on them, will be enough to defeat our every 
effort. Tell the young people that all these things 
they have discovered, all these facts they have laid 
bare, are true—superficially all true. The nakedness 
of which they have become aware is all a fact. The 
heroes they once worshiped had their faults like 
other men. Some of them were rather glaring faults, 
too. The shock they felt at this discovery was in 
finding that they, the young people themselves, were 
no exceptions to the human rule. They were quite 
aware of their own frailties, quite aware of the miry 
clay in their own composition. But they had thought 
of themselves as exceptions, as especially wicked and 
vile. Surely Abraham and Washington and their 
favorite school teacher were different! Discovering 
that they were not different was something of a shock. 
Tell the young people that their fathers and mothers 
were just like them; that they felt the same tempta- 
tions, were pushed by the self-same urges, and were 
shaken by the self-same emotional upheavals. They 
were not more saintly or more religious. The dif- 
ference was one of environment, of social suppression. 
Hearing their elders admit all this is what delivers the 
shock. 

In this garden of life, the discovery of our 
mutual nakedness is apt to be demoralizing. We find 
that others are just like ourselves, that we are just 
like others; and the impact of that revelation is a 
little too vigorous for our equilibrium. Tell them that 
the things they have learned about life, the shame and 
shock of which sent them scuttling among the trees 
for a hiding-place, are things well known to all of us. 
Theirs is a common human experience. At last we 
are becoming sensible enough to admit it. At last 
we are learning that the only way to be rid of our false 
sense of shame is to acknowledge the facts, expose 
them to the sun and air of wholesome discussion. On- 
ly in this way can we be rid of the morbid sense that 
we are somehow inferior to the wise and exalted; only 
in this way can we dispel the moral panic of discover- 
ing that the wise and exalted are flesh and blood like 
all the rest. 

And this leads right into my last and most im- 
portant point, for the sake of which everything so far 
has been spoken. Henceforth we must probe a little 
deeper. I have said that the facts so ruthlessly laid 
bare in this age of nudity are all true—superficially. 
Increasing knowing has stripped away the veneer 


which a mawkish sentimentalism or, a misdirected 


idealism had built up around our heroes. small and 
great. They were not flawless and perfect. They 
were very humanly frail and fallible. Yes, that is the 


truth—superficially. But it isn’t all the truth. We 
must go much deeper than the veneer to find that. 
Penetrate the hearts of these same heroes small and 
great, penetrate deep enough into the hearts of all of 
us, and you will find there something so aspiring and 
good, so pathetically hungry for life’s nobler things, 
that we stand in awe in the presence of,it. This is 
the truth which has always been true. We do not 
always succeed in revealing this holy thing. Too often 
it is bludgeoned into the shadows by forces pitiless 
and brutal. Sometimes, in even the best of men, 
these forces vault into the saddle in a tragic moment 
and ride rough-shod over all the nobler impulses. 
That is the point: I was almost unconsciously trying 
to make in discussing the characters of Washington, 
Beecher and Harding. We must dig deeper than 
that to find the real souls of these men, the real souls 
of all other men. It is the incredible, unearthly 
genius of Jesus and his gospel to do that. And to do 
it unceasingly, unweariedly and without dismay, 
whatever betide, is the everlasting mission of the 
church which bears his name. Out of the shallows 
of life and-equally out of its murkiest depths this in- 
effable power of the Nazarene invokes a sure response. 
The things which are seen are temporal—and often 
dismaying. But the things which are not seen are 
eternal—and these must we seek with a faith inde- 
fatigable. 

A pathetic little story, as simple as the people 
with whom it deals, tells it all, touching at every 
point along the way. It was in the city of Omsk, in 
the midst of the great white winter. Thousands of 
refugees were there, driven by the ravages of war 
from the Baltic provinces of Russia. They huddled 
in miserable dugouts, hungry and cold, many of them 
barefoot and in rags. A relief agency had sent repre- 
sentatives there with some food and clothing, but all 
too little to meet the appalling need. Boots, boots for 
their freezing feet, was what the sufferers craved 
most of all. But only a few, the most desperate 
cases, could be supplied. One morning a shapeless, 
threadbare patch of a woman presented a dingy pass- 
port and begged for boots for her four-year-old son. 
He was going on a long journey to friends, and he 
must have boots for his little bare feet. She was 
given a small pair of felt boots, and hurried away to 
her dugout. Others waiting in line complained. The 
woman was a liar, they said. She had stolen the 
boots. Her son was a brat who could not walk. She 
meant to sell the boots. 

A month later the investigators came upon her 
dugout while segregating typhus cases. The woman 
had just stumbled in with a few sticks of wood from 
the forest miles away. In a corner of the dugout was 
a bed of straw, and on it a sleeping, pale-faced child, 
clasping in his arms the empty boots. Yes, the 
woman had lied. The child’s legs were crippled, so 
horribly twisted that no boots could ever enclose 
them. But the mother pleaded in her fright and 
desperation: ‘Ah, no, do not take away the boots. 
I will find means to pay for them. Oh, God! I beg! 
IT am to blame for the twisted legs.”’ And she told 
how the hated Cossacks had kicked and beaten them 
out of their home some weeks before the child was 
born. That was the reason for his twisted legs. “I 
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have deceived you, my lord. My son can not wear 
your boots. Yet each night we pray the Holy Mother 
to make straight the little legs. I bring the boots. 
Now he believes! He has faith. For the love of the 
sweet Christ, do not take away the boots.” 

They looked again upon the crumpled child 
who smiled in his sleep and clutched the empty boots, 


then walked hurriedly from the dugout to let their 
tear-drops freeze on their cheeks and eye-lashes. Not 
long after the boots were returned. They had filled 
a great need. The mother had not lied! Her son had 
gone on a long journey. 

No, the mother had not lied! 
hearts, nobody does! 


In his heart of 


A Year with a Nature Lover 


III. 


Spring Fever and the March Woods 


L. R. Talbot 


=—RIAVE you heard the first bluebird? Has the 
“ql song sparrow that wintered among the bushes 
by the brook sung for you yet? 

“A Just over the way I hear the flicker’s 
rollicking spring song. A flicker has been around all 
winter; now and then on a warm day I have heard his 
call. But this song to-day is different, for the flicker 
feels the urge of spring. 

Have you found the first pussy willows and pop- 
lar catkins? Have you seen the skunk cabbage 
blossoming in the swamp? Do you know the place 
where the grass is green and the watercress is growing 
along the brook, already freed from its winter ice? 
How lovely the red blossoms of the swamp maples 
are! 


Have you heard the hylas, the spring peepers? 

This is the time when spring fever seizes most 
folks, all, in fact, who love nature or who ever lived 
in the country. 

Other fevers call for a cure. This kind is a hope- 
ful sign. I do not know how well that statement 
harmonizes with medical theory and practise. But I 
am convinced that instead of fighting off spring fever 
we should let it control our lives for a while, give it a 
chance to exert its wholesome influence. 

Now I would not urge one to yield entirely. 
Carried to its logical conclusion that would mean to 
shirk all duty, abandon all sense of responsibility, 
and go forth absolutely carefree into the spring woods. 
We would not do that if we could. 

But, rather, let us relax and forget our cares for 
a time. Surely this partial, reasonable surrender to 
the lure of nature in the first days of spring is good 
ethics. Then we shall come back to our work with 
renewed strength and determination. 

When the Christ went up on to the Mount of 
Transfiguration, he communed for a while, then re- 
turned to the valley and did some of his best work. 
We too, in some small degree, may in like manner 
commune with the “God of the Open Air,” and may 
gain from this experience greater vision and stronger 
purpose, which will show themselves in better work. 

When is the best time to begin bird study? That 
is, for one who is absolutely ignorant, but who is de- 
termined to become acquainted with the birds this 
year. 

I am tempted to reply: Any time, meaning now, 
the very moment wh: n the question is asked. That 
is good psychology; the time to begin to carry out a 
good resolution is immediately. And it is correct 
strictly from the ornithological point of view, for 


there is no month or season when one can not profit- 
ably begin to know the birds. But March is especial- 


ly the best time. 


Next month there will be many more birds, while 
in May their number will almost overwhelm us, and 
will make their identification seem a hopeless task 
for the novice. But now there are relatively few. We 
can easily get acquainted with the March birds be- 
fore the vast hordes come to confuse us. 

Most of the species that come this month will 
remain, so they will form a nucleus for the rest of the 
spring and the summer. And what a joy and com- 
fort it is to the beginner amid the great variety of 
songs and the bewildering multitude of migrant 


warblers that he finds in May, to be able to recognize. 


at least a few “old-timers!” ‘That’s a song spar- 
row,” said a member of the beginners’ class. “I know 
him, anyway. And I recognize that beautiful ‘conk- 
arr-ee’ of the red-winged blackbird, even if every other 
song in the marsh is unfamiliar.” 

So let the newcomer take advantage of these few 
weeks to straighten out in his mind this little group 
of early arrivals. 

To be sure, the tree sparrows and juncos, which 
have been here during the winter, are soon to leave. 
They are singing now. And later in the month we may 
hear the marvelous song of the fox sparrow, one of the 
very finest bird songs in the world. A chorus of fox 
sparrows is one of the greatest treats in nature. These 
birds will stop over for only a few days on their long 
journey northward. 

But song sparrows, robins, bluebirds, flickers, 
downy and hairy woodpeckers, red-winged blackbirds, 
meadowlarks, cowbirds, with their ‘‘sweet Susie’ 
call, then the field and vesper sparrows—these and 
others are coming this month and will stay with 
us. 

Many individual birds will go on. I remember 
a day on Cape Ann, one March, when we counted 
well over a hundred song sparrows. Most of them 
went farther north, perhaps all of those particular 
birds. But some song sparrows, and some representa- 
tives of all the species mentioned above, will settle 
down here to nest and will entertain us for months to 
come. 

By the end of the month we may see the first’ tree 
swallows. Then early in April will come many more 
birds. But “that is another story.” 

When did your first phoebe arrive? Earlier than 
last year, or later? The bird student is eager to make 
similar comparisons in the records of other species. 


ae ee ees 
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When did the robins first become abundant? There 
are only a few at first, the vanguard, then, suddenly, 
we find that a host of others are here. 

It pays to keep such records of the dates of ar- 
rival (and of departure in the fall), the relative abun- 
dance from day to day, the beginning of nesting activi- 
ties, and many other details of the birds’ lives. They 
are not only interesting to us, but the Biological Sur- 
vey attaches so much importance to them that it 
welcomes reports from observers, indeed it depends 
largely on volunteers for data on which to base its 
work. Even ordinary bird lovers like you and me 
can help in the scientific work of the Government, 
though we may not claim in the least to be scientists 
ourselves. 

We have not time for complete records of every- 
thing we observe in nature. It would take all our 
waking hours if we were to put down all the statistics, 
all the interesting and valuable data that come to our 
attention. I for one have to content myself with 
keeping my records of bird observations as thoroughly 
as possible. I should like to keep a flower list and 
various other lists, but I can not, must not, spare 
the time to make a complete study of anything in 
nature except the birds. 

But there are many other things to record. 
Every nature lover can keep complete records in at 
least one field. 

And all of us can watch, observe, enjoy, in many 
fields, even if we do not study them all systematically. 
We can feel every thrill that comes from the reawaken- 
ing of nature. 

There are the flowers. What a joy to hunt for 
them, beginning with the humble skunk cabbage and 
going through spring, summer and fall to the witch 
hazel. And the trees; when do we first find the wil- 
lows putting on their lovely, delicate green dress? 
What a pleasure it is to watch the leaves expand day 
by day. 

I know the witch hazel is a tree, or at least a shrub, 
and that the red and yellow blossoms on the maples 
are just as much flowers as hepaticas or violets. We 
are in difficulties at once if we attempt to draw the 
line too sharply. But I refuse to be disturbed by that. 
Some people are more interested in trees than in the 
wayside flowers, and will choose to make trees their 
special field for observation. And every one of us, 
bird lover or flower lover first perhaps, is after all a 
lover of everything in nature, and we keep our eyes 
open to the beauties of trees, shrubs and flowers, even 
while we find it impossible to set them off into separate 
compartments for study. 

Then there are the frogs, turtles, snakes, wood- 
chucks and squirrels; there are butterflies and thou- 
sands of other insects. Plenty of opportunity here 
for real study. You who love all nature may well 
take one of these fields for more thorough work. 

Some will keep a record, year by year, of when 
the ice goes out of the local pond or river. But record 
or not—and perhaps this is carrying the idea too far— 
all are keen to observe this, one of the most interest- 
ing phenomena of nature. I have always wished 
I might see it on Winnepesaukee or Moosehead, or 
some other of the great lakes of our northern woods. 
But even here, near home, it is worth while to watch 
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its progress. The final disappearance of the ice 
comes suddenly. One day the pond is covered, with 
honeycombed slush ice, to be sure, but with ice 
nevertheless; then without warning, over night, 
possibly, it is all free. 

Why not observe and study the weather? 
fascinating subject. a 

Setbacks are sure to come at this time of year. 
The east wind, which sometimes brings the tem- 
perature down from summer heat to near freezing 
point within a startlingly short time, is the most nat- 
ural thing in the world in the spring, as the air over 
the land warms and rises, and cooler air rushes in from 
the ocean to equalize the temperature. 

One of the most discouraging features of March 
is the late snowstorm. One day is warm, balmy, 
sunny, full of promise. The next, all the fields and 
woods are covered with a thick blanket of wet snow. 
Pussy willows, red maple blossoms, watercress, are 
all buried. The birds are unable to find food. The 
spring peepers are silent again. 

But not for long. Sometimes the hylas sing be- 
fore the snow has fairly begun to melt, even with the 
temperature below freezing. The early flowers and 
the birds are not harmed a bit by this brief return 
of winter. Go out into the bright sunshine that fol- 
lows the storm; while the snow vanishes almost before 
our very eyes, listen to the cheery notes of the song 
sparrow, the “‘tru-al-ly” of the bluebird, and see 
how eagerly the robin explores the first patch of bare 
ground. 

Mark Twain in a famous remark about the 
weather says nobody ever does anything about it. 
We can “do something about” this late snowstorm. 
Not that what we do will affect the weather—which 
is what Mark really had in mind—but the things we 
do will have practical effect nevertheless. 

We can feed the birds. They seldom suffer from 
cold if only they can find enough to eat. They may 
suffer intensely, even die by hundreds and thousands, . 
as a result of a too protracted cold storm, but it will 
be from lack of food, not from the cold itself. So 
let us help them all we can through this period of 
hard times. 

To what extent, if at all, do birds turn around 
and go back toward the South when they encounter 
one of these discouraging spells of cold weather? An 
interesting question, never, so far as I know, investi- 
gated to any great extent. Possibly you and I can 
help answer it. 

Instead of sitting in the house and moping, why 
not go into the woods and keep up our nature study 
just the same during the storm? That is something 
we can “do about it.”” When we see how little the 
wild creatures really seem to mind, we shall take 
heart and know as they do that, after all, spring is 
here. 

Spring tonic, the bottled kind, may be a good 
thing. Some who have been too much in over-heated 
house or office, with too little fresh air and outdoor 
exercise, may need these artificial body-builders. But 
the tonic that surpasses any sold in stores, tonic 
for tired bodies and no less a tonic for weary and dis- 
couraged minds and souls, is to be had free in the 
March weods and fields. 


Ttasta 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XLIII. 


A Close-up of a “Hun” 


Johannes 


EN years ago our newspapers were full of 
talk about ‘‘the horrible Huns.’’ Any man 
who had a good word for a German at once 
fell under suspicion as an alien enemy. 

who doubted the atrocities—all of them— 
just as reported, were “positively disloyal.” Those 
who tried to make a distinction between the German 
Junker and militarist and the mass of the German 
people were regarded as “off” or “queer,” even if 
they held high office or wore the uniform. The task 
of putting a fighting edge on our men, and especially 
on our women, had been done, and well done. Some 
of them became like dogs in a general melee, which 
it is well known will bite anything bitable, be it 
friend or foe. 

To-day (February 15) we have been welcoming 
and banqueting and lionizing one of these Huns— 
Count Felix von lLuckner—and so _ spontaneous, 
whole-hearted, unanimous, was the demonstration 
that business was practically paralyzed in down town 
Boston for three of the busiest hours of the day. As 
the Transcript man in the opening sentences of his 
account of the affair put it: “Count Felix von Luckner 
did almost as much damage to business in Boston 
to-day with his stories of adventure as he did to 
shipping in the World War with his famous raider, 
the Seeadler. Every possible seat at every possible 
table in the auditorium at the City Club was occupied 
when he sat down to luncheon. The balcony was 
filled to capacity and the stage was filled. Every 
doorway had its full quota of standees, and even the 
organ console had its group perched there uncom- 
fortably to hear the German who boasted that he 
did not kill a man or shed a drop of blood during the 
war.” 


I accepted the invitation of the Manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House to attend the luncheon 
and to hear the Count with some reluctance, as I 
had to give up the monthly meeting of a Book Review 
Club to which I am much attached, but before we 
got through with the Count we had more than a 
review. We had an entire book, and the author and 
the scenario rights and the screen production all 
in one. 

Usually about the most. tedious addresses I know 
are by foreigners who speak the English language 
imperfectly, and fail to make themselves heard or 
understood. That did not happen to-day. For 
almost two hours, Count von Luckner held a thousand 
solid business men in the hollow of his hand—laugh- 
ing, cheering, and shouting for him to go on when he 
seemed inclined to stop. The same scenes had been 
enacted at Harvard the day before. “He provoked 
more applause,” said the Boston. Herald correspond- 
ent, “than any speaker at the Harvard Union in 
several years.” 

Just what was it that made the impression? In 
substance, a human interest story, plus a virile, rol- 
licking, bubbling, happy personality, plus a_ big, 


_ with the other. 


broad, friendly spirit, plus great natural gifts as a 
mimic so that with hands, or brawny arms, or a twist 


of his body or a shake of his head, he acted the thing — 


out. 

Nothing quite like Count Felix von Luckner 
ever came down the main road into staid old New 
England before. When he got through breaking 
the ice on the ponds of New England coldness and 
reserve, one could have poled a friendly raft anywhere. 

The human interest story was that of his life. 
He was the son of a German nobleman, who hated 
school, ran away to sea at thirteen, knocked around 
the world eight years, a sailor before the mast, an 
advertising agent for a Hindu fakir, an assistant to a 


lighthouse keeper, a tramp, a dishwasher in a free ~ 


lunch room of Hoboken, N. J., and then a sailor 
again. 


presenting himself to his family, he went to school, 
joined the naval reserve, became a lieutenant, had 
some calling cards engraved, and then pushed the 


button of the bell at the old castle gate—‘‘a self- — 


made man.” 

In the story as Count von Luckner told it to 
the City Club, as in his book, there is a moral—all 
the more effective because it pops out only once in a 
while. 

Thus an old salt-bitten tar at Hamburg, past 
hard work, reduced to pulling a rowboat around the 
harbor on errands, gave him his start and with it a 
motto. He had been refused by every captain be- 
cause he was too young, and did not have his parents’ 
consent, but ‘‘old Peter’ sculled him about from 
ship to ship and took care of him. When Peter 
learned that his father was a land-owner and a count, 
he pleaded with him to go back. “For thirty-five 
years,’”’ he said in his broad Hamburg, “I was a sailor. 
What have I now? All I am is captain of this little 
rowboat, carrying people for a few pfennigs a trip. 
Go back to your father the Count, and when he gives 
you a licking for this, thank him for every lick.” 
Unable to get the boy to do as he said, he eventually 
secured for him a berth as a cabin boy, advised him 
about a warm outfit, and gave him his own old sea 
chest. “My last gift from old Peter,” said the Count, 
“was a motto. Putting his hands on my shoulder, he 
said: “My boy, always remember, one hand for your- 
self and one for the ship.’ By this he meant that, 
when aloft, I must hold on with one hand and work 
But the motto had a wider meaning 
than that. In every channel, sea or backwater of 
life—one hand for yourself and one for the ship.” 

In the Imperial Navy during the World War, 
von Luckner went through the terrible battle of 
Jutland. Then came one of those unbelievable ad- 
ventures, or series of adventures, the mere telling of 
which makes one’s hair stand on end. He secured 
permission to take a sailing vessel, fit it up, and try 
to run the British blockade for the purpose of preying 


At last he saved a thousand dollars and went — 
back to Germany. Determined to make good before — 


wisjiont ce oT eee 
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on allied commerce. A cruiser would have been of 
little use, because a cruiser had to have coaling sta- 
tions, and there were none which Germany could 
use. Admiralty officials picked for him the Pass of 
Balmaha, a staunch American ship seized by the Ger- 
mans on her way to Russia with a cargo of cotton. 
Not until he came to Boston did Count von Luckner 
know that for eight years she sailed in and out of 
Boston harbor, usually in the South American trade. 
By one of the chances and changes of war this peace- 
ful American three-master was transformed into the 
mysterious Seeadler which kept allied commerce 
frightened and insurance rates up from late 1916, 
when she got out into the Atlantic, to August, 1917, 
when she was wrecked on Mopelia Island in the 
South Seas. In that time she destroyed twenty-five 
million dollars worth of supplies for the allies, she 
captured fourteen allied vessels—sailing vessels and 
steamers—and sank all but one. That one Count 
von Luckner used to send prisoners ashore at Rio 
Janeiro. 

In the book in which Lowell Thomas and Count 
von Luckner collaborated the Count tells the story, 
“How We Made Our Prisoners Walk the Plank.” 

He said: “Our floating hotel was about full. Ifwe 
wanted to take any more guests aboard we should 
have to get rid of our present company. The old 
pirates would have had a plank-walking ceremony. 
This was a sure way to prevent inconvenient informa- 
tion from getting around. Undoubtedly it would 
have enabled us to keep our existence still secret. 
We were buccaneers, in a sense, but not quite that 
bad. We would have to take other measures. When 
our prisoners got to port and our freebooting career 
became known, cruisers of course would be sent out 
after us. . . . The broad Pacific remained. We did 
not want to hold our prisoners for the always rough 
passage of Cape Horn. ... We might be shelled 
and sunk, but it would have been scarcely humane to 
take a chance of going down with all our prisoners on 
board.” That word humane pops up all through the 
narrative. 

On the captured French bark the Cambronne, 
he put the prisoners. From the twelve captured 
skippers he chose the oldest and most trustworthy, 


took his word that he would not communicate in- . 


formation to any vessel before he landed, cut off the 
top-masts of the Cambronne to reduce the speed of 
the bark, and then started the four or five hundred 
prisoners for Rio. There was one final touch. He 
paid off the captured crews for the time spent on the 
Seeadler, as if they had been employed on their own 
vessels, and then gave all on board, crews and officers, 
a grand banquet. As each boat load of prisoners 
pulled away, they gave three cheers for the Seeadler 
and her captain. Probably nowhere else in the 
World War were similar scenes of good-will and 
friendliness enacted. 

No problem was more difficult for the Count 
to solve than that of getting the Seeadler past the 
British blockade in the beginning. There was no 
possibility of escaping examination by the British. 
The darkest night, the worst storm, would not enable 
them to escape. Therefore, to the British, the Seeadler 
must be made to appear as a neutral. Ina wine cellar 
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in Norway Count von Luckner found an old captain 
who had been examined by the British patrol seven 
times, and who told him what the British looked for 
especially. The German crew were given Norwegian 
names, schooled in the geography of Norwegian 
towns which they were supposed to hail from, fur- 
nished with photographs of Norwegian wives, cousins, 
sweethearts, and parents. The vessel«took a Nor- 
wegian name—the name of a genuine Norwegian 
vessel which sailed the day the Seeadler sailed, so 
that when asked by wireless if such a vessel sailed 
on that date, the Norwegian authorities would say 
“ves.”’ The Seeadler was filled with timber, huge 
timbers hard to move, with a heavy deck load over 
the hatches which made it unlikely that the British 
would detect extensive quarters built in for prisoners, 
the auxiliary motor, the cannon and secret stores of 
rifles, hand grenades and other munitions. Two 
hours the British patrol officers were on board, put- 
ting crew and officers through the examination, and 
then told them to go ahead. With full appreciation 
of the strategy he had used, with many a chuckle 
but without a hint of gloating, Count von Luckner 
told the story. ‘‘The search officer did his work cour- 
teously and well,” he said. ‘‘No seaman should try 
to make another seaman ridiculous. We were dis- 
guised so well that he could have suspected nothing. 
In his place I should have been fooled exactly as he 
was, and so would any other officer.” 

In capturing a vessel this inoffensive looking 
three-master would hail her, ask the time, sail as 
close as possible, and then run up the German flag. 
The crew would appear armed and in German uni- 
forms and demand a surrender. If the vessel started 
to escape, a cannon was ready to send a shell across 
her bow or into the rigging. On one occasion the 
captain of a French vessel, more heavily armed, was 
calling on his gun crew to fire when several men in 
the rigging of the Seeadler with megaphones called 
in stentorian tones, “Clear away for torpedoes,” 
which threw a panic into the other crew and brought 
instant surrender. Once captured, a prize crew would 
go on board, transfer the crew and passengers if 
any, take what supplies they needed, and then open 
the seacocks or set a time bomb in the hull to blow her 
up. 

Referring to the provisions captured, Count von 
Luckner said: “We sailors could be content with a 
sailor’s fare whenever need be, but we wanted our 
guests to dine well at all times, to help make up for 
the sorrow of losing their ships.” 

One of the great heroes of the war, especially a 
hero to German youth since the close of the war, 
Count von Luckner is introduced everywhere he 
goes as the famous raider “who never spilled a drop 
of blood or caused the loss of a single life.’”’ In fact, 
he has more medals for life-saving than any other man 
in Germany. Into swiftly rushing rivers, into icy 
harbors, he has jumped after sailors or vagrants, 
and pulled them out, nothing but his herculean 
physical build saving him on one or two occasions 
when the drowning man secured a stranglehold on him. 

Nor is the Count insensible to the destruction 
of a beautiful ship. “There are some memories pain- 
ful to recall,’ he says. ‘To this day, I can see the 
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Charles Gounod (a French bark sunk by the Seeadler) 
going down, her bowsprit plunging first, and her tall 
masts sinking slowly, first one spar disappearing and 
then another. She had behaved like a gallant craft. 
She was a large barque with all the air of an argosy. . . 
One shouldn’t ever have to sink a sailing ship. They 
are the last survivors of the golden days at sea... . 
Take any old salt who has sailed before the mast and 
ask him. ... Our bombs exploded in the hull of 
the Charles Gounod. She lurched like a living thing. 
... Her tall masts trembled. The majestic ship 
seemed to bow her head as she nosed down into the 
sea. The last we saw of her was a glimpse of her 
tallest mast and, waving from it, the tricolor of 
France.” 

Too hot for them in the Atlantic, they made 
their way around Cape Horn, keeping so far south 
that they ran into the Antarctic ice. Under cover of 
a rain squall, they eluded one of the powerful British 
cruisers patrolling those waters. Once in the Pacific, 
they painted Seeadler on all the extra life-boats and 
life-belts they had captured, and threw them over- 
board. Two weeks later they picked up a British 
wireless: ‘“Seeadler gone down with flags flying. Com- 
mander and part of crew taken prisoners and on their 
way to Montevideo.” At last they figured it out to 
mean that the news given by their prisoners had sent 
Lloyds’ rates up and held many vessels in harbor, to 
the great injury of the allied cause. To offset the 
British ruse their own wireless man sent out fake 
messages: “S. O. SS. O. S.—German sub...” 
and rates went up again. 

By the time they reached the Pacific America 
had come into the war. In mid Pacific just south of 
the equator, during June and July, the Seeadler sank 
three American four-masted schooners. The captains 
of these vessels “were not half so astonished as the 
former captains’ when the Seeadler unmasked, for 
they knew that a sailing ship raider was abroad. But 
ships were scarce, business slow, the heat intense, 
water grew stale, they had no fresh food, and every 
port was in the hands of the enemy. They decided 
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to sail south, find a deserted island, secure water and 
fruit, heal up the scurvy which had broken out, and 
then start again. Mopelia proved just what they 
wanted. A more beautiful spot could not be imagined. 
There were limitless supplies of lobsters, fish, turtles, 
birds’ eggs, and cocoanuts, and many wild pigs. But 
on the morning of the fourth day, a huge tidal wave 
such as is caused by a submarine earthquake suddenly 
appeared over the calm sea, “big as a mountain,” 
and picked the Seeadler up bodily, crashing her down 
on the coral reef a total wreck. 

With part of the crew the Count made 2,300 
miles in an open boat in twenty-eight days before he 
was captured by the British. He could have killed 
the force sent to arrest him with his grenades, had he 
been willing to attack them in his disguise, but that 
would have been a violation of the laws of war to 
which he would not consent. 

Of the escape and recapture, of innumerable other 
adventures, he did not have time to speak. Nor have 
I space to record them. They are all set down in his- 
tory. But the applause with which he was greeted 
when he began was nothing compared to the applause 
at the end. 

At the speakers’ table the commander of the 
Yankee Division, the commander of the local marines, 
the commander of the Military Order of the World 
War, the commander of a Legion Post, and various 
other high military and naval officers, rose and 
cheered, while all in the big banquet hall cheered as 
one man. And what was the note that brought every 
one up at the end? “I am thankful I did not have to 
kill any of your American boys, or bring sorrow to 
any American mother. There is no difference between 
a good American mother and a good German mother. 
I am proud to stand here as one sea raider who sent 
back your boys. We have no right to hate. War 
could not destroy my sympathy for America. I hope 
it has not destroyed your sympathy for Germany. 
There is no American God and no German God. He 
is the Father of us all. We must come closer to- 
gether.” 


Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 

Out of the vastness that is God 

I summon the power to still me, 
It comes from inner deeps divine 

With destinies that thrill me; 
It follows the hush of every wrong; 

And every vain unrest 
It banishes; and leaves a bliss 

Before all unpossessed. 

Cale Young Rice. 


O God, Thou art our God. Whether we find Thee 
or lose Thee, Thou art ever finding us. If we say, 
surely the darkness shall cover us, even the night shall 
be light about us. The darkness and the light are 
both alike to Thee. 


Monday 


I said, I will find ‘“‘God,”’ and forth I went 
To seek Him in the clearness of the sky. 


But in the evening as I sat alone, 
My window open to the vanishing day, 
Dear God, I could not choose but kneel and pray, 
And it sufficed that I was found of Thee. 
Edward Dowden. 


O God, our Father, we forget Thee, but Thou 
dost not forget us. We turn to our own way, but 
Thy compelling love still holds us. We feel forsaken 
and alone, but Thou art by our side. What does it 
matter that our moods change, since Thou art the 
unchanging? Hold us, we pray Thee, near Thyself. 


Tuesday 


Where shall we get religion? Beneath the blooming tree, 
Beside the hill-encircling brooks that loiter to the sea, 

Beside all twilight waters, beneath the noonday shades, 

Beneath the dark cathedral pines and through the tangled glades; 
Wherever the old urge of life provokes the dumb, dead sod 

To tell its thought in violets, the soul takes hold of God. 


_ 
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Go smell the growing clover, and scent the blooming pear, 
Go forth to seek religion—and find it anywhere. 
Sam Walter Foss. 


But will God in very deed dwell with men on the 
earth? Behold the heaven and the heaven of heavens 
can not contain thee; how much less this house which 
I have built! Have respect therefore to the prayer 
of thy servant which he prayeth before thee. (2 
Chron. 6 : 18, 19.) 


Wednesday 

I sought His love in sun and stars, 

And where the wild seas roll, 
And found it not. As mute I stood, 

Fear overwhelmed my soul: 
But when I gave to one in need, 
I found the Lord of Love indeed. 

Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Our Father, are we too much concerned with 
what we receive? Forgive us that we are afraid, 
taking counsel of our doubts. Even now we think 
of one who needs our help, our word of cheer. With 
swift feet we will go to serve him, for that is what 
Thou art asking us to do. We thank Thee that we 
may work with Thee for the happiness of our fellow 
men. Teach us to rejoice always in this our high 
privilege. 

Thursday 

I sought His love in lore of books, 

In charts of science’ skill; 
They left me orphaned as before— 

His love eluded still; 
Then in despair I breathed a prayer; 
The Lord of Love was standing there! 

Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Our Father, we are eager to know the truth. We 
seek it in the world about us, looking up to the heavens 
that declare Thy glory and down to the earth that 
hides Thy secrets. We are proud of man’s conquest 
of the unknown. We pray Thee to reveal Thyself to 
us. Turn away our thought from the near and the 
little. Teach us that we are sons of the Eternal before 
whom stretch endless revelations of Thy wisdom. 


Friday 
Where the sun shines in the street 
There are very many feet 
Seeking God, all unaware 
That their seeking is a prayer. 
Perhaps these feet would deem it odd 
(Who think they are on business bent) 
If some one went 
And told them, ‘‘You are seeking God.’’ 

Mary Carolyn Davies. 


O God, our Father, we are glad that every day 
brings us work to do. We want to be busy with 
what our hands find to do. At the end of the task 
will be the strength for a new one. This is our joy, O 
God, to feel that the daily task, the common round, 
are moulding us into Thy likeness. 


Saturday 
It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish, truth is so; 
That howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 


I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations. Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting thou art 
God. Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and 
thy glory unto their children. And let the beauty of 
the Lord our God be upon us: and establish the work 
of our hands upon us. (Psalm 90 : 1, 2, 16, 17.) 

* * * 


A LAYMAN SPEAKS 


HOSE who attended the hearing upon the 
#} bill for the abolition of capital punishment 
now pending before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature were agreed that one of the most 
impressive appeals for the removal of this surviving 
relic of barbarism was made by a Universalist layman, 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, of Melrose, Mass., a trustee 
of the Universalist General Convention, the Uni- 
versalist State Convention, and the Universalist 
Publishing House. 

Our readers will remember that some time since 
we published a picture of the ‘‘Friend Class,’ show- 
ing Mr. Friend and a part of the group of more than 
seventy-five young men to whom he gives himself 
with the same care and devotion that he brings to his 
business. 

In a few terse sentences Mr. Friend per funda- 
mental Universalist philosophy: 


“Tt is with hesitancy that I appear before you, because the 
background of my life is that of a business man, and, being un- 
accustomed to this sort of business, I feel my inefficiency to 
bring to you that which involves my sympathies. Also, as a 
business man who goes out to sell merchandise and ideas, I al- 
ways find myself assuming that the individuals that I approach 
have little or no interest in what I am about to offer. But in 
coming here this morning I have no right to make that assump- 
tion, because I can not imagine that you or any one who possesses 
a human soul could be interested in the taking of human life 
for any cause whatsoever, so that I feel that instead of having a 
sales resistance from you you are truly in sympathy with what 
I am trying to bring to you. 

“Abraham Lincoln once said that if he ever had a chance to 
hit the curse of slavery he would hit it hard. To me, capital 
punishment is one of the greatest curses which we inflict upon 
ourselves. 

“A part of the program of my life is the leadership of a group 
of young men in a Sunday school class. As I have had the 
privilege of carrying forward this work for a number of years, 
the number of young men with whom I have come into personal 
touch, I can truthfully say,runs into the hundreds. From time 
to time, when the occasion seemed to require it, we have dis- 
cussed this matter of capital punishment, and my reaction from 
these discussions has been that the influence upon these young 
lives has been depressing, debasing and degrading, because it 
creates a condition of morbidness and develops a philosophy of 
life which is not spiritual. To their minds, it seems as if we are 
legalizing cold-blooded murder; that while the criminal has 
committed murder in hot blood, we are doing the same thing in 
cold blood; that is, the criminal, under the influence of revenge, 
spite, lust, or perhaps the artificial influence of intoxicating 
liquor or drugs, felt that he had a reason, while to these young 
minds our reason appears to be similar because it does carry out 
a spirit of revenge. Yet these young people find it easier to under- 
stand the criminal’s impulsive aad impassioned killing than our 
deliberate cold-blooded one. 
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“Probably these young men would not have so vivid a sense 
of horror at the idea of capital punishment if it were not for the 
gruesome details which are so elaborately published in most of 
our newspapers. I am sure that I am speaking the truth to you, 
based on facts which have come from experience, that-in the 
somewhatconscious, but mostly subconscious, minds of these 
young men, we who continue to perpetuate and legalize cold- 
blooded murder appear to be horrible, horrible monsters.” 

* * * 


TRAINING FOR PARENTHOOD 


Newell W. Edson, Associate Chairman of the American 
Social Hygiene ,Association 


There is no more fascinating job to-day than being a parent. 
Science centering on the ehild has brought to us as parents a 
wealth of observation and methods to make us more skilled in 
preparing him for the complex life of to-morrow. Consequently, 
the child’s health was never better guarded, his play never more 
carefully guided. New devices are at hand for developing his 
brain power and training his talents, through ingenious technics 
the arts are made familiar to him, citizenship is stimulated, 
character training is made a, practical possibility, and even the 
social graces are provided for. 

But few scientists and educators have viewed this child as a 
potential parent, soon to take over our job as a trainer of chil- 
dren. Yet we parents know that this job of parenthood is of 
paramount importance. It occupies the most productive years 
of our lives. It demands all that we have of education. It re- 
quires that best co-operation of both parents. It is the most 
difficult task which will confront the grown child. So this is 
especially the job for which we should be training our children. 
Isn’t it astonishing, then, that we have failed utterly to include 
training for parenthood in the education of the child? 

“Time enough,’’ you. say, ‘‘such training belongs in adoles- 
cence, when love appears.’’ But it belongs in adolescence no 
more than in childhood. Like all other training, its roots start 
in the early years. And this start is not vague or uncertain, but 
definite and sure. Consider, for example, what the child early 
learns, both consciously and unconsciously, about parenthood 
and the family. Through mother contacts, he soon learns that 
mother signifies comfort, solicitude, emotion, irritation, prohibi- 
tions, y elding, satisfactions, and many other responses that 
mean much in his life. Through these contacts is set the mother 
pattern that so frequently becomes the goal of the girl or domi- 
nates the mate choice of the boy in after years. In a similar way 
the father contacts expressing authority, indifference, abstention, 
comradeship, money-making, pliance, and many other things, 
set for the child the father pattern that later is the ideal or aver- 
sion of the child grown up. The father-mother relationships 
deeply concern the child, for they make the background of his 
happiness or unhappiness. The spirit of these relationships— 
their harmony, unity, comradeship, affection, give-and-take, 
mutual pride and eager interest, bringing out one’s best, and the 
opposite of these—this spirit is very apt to be the spirit domi- 
nant in his own home partnership. Father-mother conduct in 
the home usually creates his first impressions of sex relationships, 
and often his deepest. So too the home comes to be interpreted 
to the child as the daily starting point of its members, their in- 
spiration, refuge, arena of expression, and center of life—or 
their opposites; on the basis of these interpretations the child 
gradually builds his own ideals of a home. 

Thus parent and family relations set the standards, ideals 
and attitudes of the child in early life, stamp definite concep- 
tions of his growing self, fix the prejudices of sex relationships 
along with other prejudices, and condition his sex response in 
after years. It is, therefore, most important that these ex- 
periences be wholesome, since their impressions so frequently 
carry over into his later sex experiences and his home partner- 
ship. 

But it is not enough that the child get merely impressions 
of the family and of parenthood. He must have definite in- 
terpretations of these in fine terms, if other interpretations of 
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Sex relationships are to be headed off. Outside agencies—the 


older companion, the vulgar adult, the insinuating servant, the 
lecherous stranger, the cheap movie—these are not so eager as 
the home to give fine interpretations; and while the child prefers 
the home interpretations, he often accepts those from the out- 
side because the home has not played its part. The outside is 
skilled in conveying impressions through sly looks, winks, coarse 
laughs, and gang conduct, which often leave their stamp more 
indelibly than the vaguer and less appealing impressions of the 
home. Boys especially are victims of this ‘‘street’’ education, 
and men suffer from the sex twists so acquired. If we are to 
play‘fair with the child, we must beat the “‘street’’ in its inter- 
pretations of sex relationships and parenthood. It seems sane 
to suppose that informed parents could do a better job at this 
education than is now being done by the “‘street.”’ 

What are some of the simple things we as parents may do 
to begin the education of our children for parenthood? Briefly, 
these: 

1. To answer questions regarding sex relationships exactly 
as we do questions about anything else—honestly, simply, in 
language and viewpoint the child can understand, without emo- 


tion. Questions about human origins, sexual differences, mate 


affection and disagreements, parent motives—explanations of 


these are all necessary to the child’s understanding of the little 


world around him. : 
2. For the child’s sake, to forget the old emotions we learned 


regarding sex and sex conduct, remembering that the child hasn’t. 


adult connotations. Nor does he usually ask his questions from 
morbid curiosity or vulgar desire, though if we feel for a moment 


that he does, we should so carefully satisfy, his questionings as. 
fully to root out any possible beginnings of unwholesomeness. 


there may be. This may be hard, it may hurt, especially if we 
give in to our own emotions. 
right to give in, no right to feel hurt. 

3. As opportunity offers, interpret little by little to the child 
fine conceptions of the following: mother, father, mother’s part 


in the home, father’s part, mate love in its wide range (some of 


us may have to live it better in order to demonstrate it to our 


children!), the home partnership as an institution, the oppor-- 


tunities and responsibilities of parenthood. Here’s variety 
enough for any parent! Start in at once. Choose a simple goal 
for this month, another for next month, and so on, until the task 
is done. For example, resolve now that you will be alert to an 
opportunity during these next four weeks to explain to your 
five-year-old why father loves her: She is half you and half 
father, father looks out for her, father makes a home where she 
may grow up, ete. Orexplain to your seven-year-old what mothers 
do for their children, or what a happy place home is, or why the 
child has blue eyes like father, or how mother is different from 
father. You can do these things if you will. 

4. Before the child is ten, to establish in him the begin- 
nings of habits of frankness, respect for body, busy-ness, 
skilfulness, self-control, fair play, unselfishness, sunniness, con- 
tentment—every one of them an asset he will need later as a 
home partner and every one of them requiring practise through 
many years in order to become an effective habit. 

Remember that this education for parenthood is progres- 


sive, like any other education. You will need to develop it as. 


your child grows up, gradually, appropriately, as opportunity 
offers. Once begun, it will challenge—appeal to you more and 
more as new occasions and demands arise. 


Don’t worry at present about the school’s share in this. 


education. Some day they can help, when they have teachers 
and methods. Meanwhile, there is much that parents can do. 
Primarily, this is the parents’ job, and no one quite makes up 
for it if the parents fail. 

Children are now growing up to parenthood. By our daily 
interpretations and guidance we are determining whether they 
will be better parents than we. There’s scarcely a parent who 


doesn’t want his child to have a happier home and to be a more- 


successful home partner than he is himself. These things can 
be attained through training, not through neglect. 


March 3, 1928. 


But the child’s sake we have no- 
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DEATH OF DR. TILDEN 


We regret to announce the death at Concord, N. H., Thurs 
day, Feb. 23, of Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden, president of Lom~ 
bard College. Dr. Tilden was taken ill at the session of the 
Universalist General Convention in Hartford, Oct. 18, 1927. 
Previous to the Convention he had been engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise an endowment fund for Lombard, and just before 
going to the Convention had attended sessions of two or three 
State Conventions in the West as a representative of the General 
Convention. He then had driven his car Hast to the Convention. 

Because of his magnetic qualities and great success as a 
money-raiser he had been chosen to raise the money at the ses- 
sion of the Sunday School Convention, on the night he was 
taken ill., After this meeting he stood for some time talking 
in the lobby of the hotel where he was staying in Hartford. 
Then, starting out to take care of his motor car, he was stricken. 

Dr. Brigham of Chicago, an old time friend, who was a 
medical man as well as a clergyman, brought him to Boston to 
consult eminent specialists, and he improved. Then he was 
removed to Concord, 
N. H., the home of his 
son, Sidney Tilden, 
and most of the time 
has been in a hospital 
there. About the mid- 
dle of February he be- 
gan to lose ground 
rapidly, although at 
his own personal in- 
sistence a _ telegram 
was dispatched to Illi- 
nois telling of his rapid 
improvement and of 
his intention to soon 
begin to consult time- 
tables for a train to 
carry him back to his 
work in the West. A 
copy of this same tele- 
gram was sent to the 
Christian Leader and 
was published with 
some reluctance, be- 
cause of the knowledge this paper had of the facts of the case. 
Decision to publish, however, was made because Dr. Tilden was 
still reading the paper and because of a desire to do nothing to 
quench his hope of recovery. 

Joseph Mayo Tilden was born at Worcester, Mass., March 12, 
1873. He was the son of Charles Houghton and Ann Maria 
(Mayo) Tilden. In 1895 he was graduated from the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute with the degree of Bachelor of Science and 
in 1897 from the Massachusetts State Normal School. New 
York University gave him the degree of Master of Arts in 1906, 
the Northern Illinois University the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1916, and St. Lawrence University the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters in 1918. 

In 1897 he married Gertrude Estelle Bennett of Worcester, 
Mass. They have three children, Sidney Edward, Donald Mayo 
and Dorothy Mary, the latter two being twins. f 

From 1895 to 1898 he was an instructor in the Agricultural 
Department of Harvard College. From 1898 to 1920 he was an 
instructor and assistant to the principal of the Erasmus Hall 
High School of Brooklyn, N. Y. At the same period he was a 
lecturer on architecture for the New York City Public Lecture 
System. In 1910 he entered the service of the American Sani- 
tary Works, New York, as advertising and sales manager, and 
held this position for five years. 

On June 1, 1916, he became president of Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Ill. In “Who’s Who in America” he is put down as 
a Republican, a Universalist, a member of the Illinois State 
Academy of Science, the Knox County Academy of Science, 
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Theta Chi Delta, and Phi Epsilon. He was also a member of 
the Galesburg and Rotary Clubs of Galesburg, IIl., and the 
Rotary Club of Chicago. 

Dr. Tilden was first elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention at Baltimore in 1919, for a term 
of four years, and was re-elected at Providence in 1923 and 
again at Hartford in 1927. He was re-elected secretary of the 
Illinois State Convention at its session last October. 

Dr. Tilden was one of the most widely known of the lay- 
men of the Universalist Church. He was exceedingly happy as 
a public speaker, much in demand for banquets and as a toast- 
master, the master of a delightful humor which always kept his 
audience good-natured, and with an insight which enabled him 
to put over the message he had to give. The present writer saw 
him come on to the platform at the session of the National 
Young People’s Union in Worcester, Mass., in 1922. It was a 
hot, muggy night at the close of a Sunday and the close of the 
Convention, and the young people were worn out, but Dr. Til- 
den was complete master of himself and of the audience, and 
turned the dispirited gathering into a happy one and brought the 
Convention to a triumphant close. He was a man exceedingly 
popular with other men, and a great power in the laymen’s 
movement of the church. It has often been remarked that his 
religion was a happy religion and bore fruit in cheer which he 
radiated wherever he went. This does not mean that he was 
unconscious of the sorrows of life, but that he rose above them. 
In recent years he has borne crushing burdens for Lombard 
University. One of the trustees of the university, upon receipt 
of the news that he was sinking, said: ““The greatest memorial 
that we could make for Dr. Tilden would be to complete the 
endowment fund for Lombard.’’ Miss Dorothy Tilden, his 
daughter, is now a student in the School of Religious Education 
of Boston University and acting as an assistant in the Charlestown 
and Everett churches. : 

Funeral services were held at the White Memorial Church, 
Concord, N. H., Monday, Feb. 27, at 2 p. m., conducted by Dr. 
Harold Marshall and Dr. John Smith Lowe. 


* * * 


ADVANCE NOTES ON THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 
Elmer D. Colcord 


Ferry Beachers about this time begin to plan for the treat 
they have been promising themselves since last summer. That is, 
they begin to think about Ferry Beach, which, for many, is but a 
synonym for Paradise. How pleasant it is, surrounded by the 
cold and wet of March, to picture the warm July sun and the 
balmy breezes of the beach! How relieving, when one has to go 
down cellar for the nth time of an evening to resuscitate the 
furnace, to hold steady in the mind’s eye, beyond the anemic 
coals, an August afternoon! How gastronomically stimulat- 
ing are the anticipatory delights of the dining room prepared 
by the skilled hands of Mrs. Fall and her daughter! And one 
remembers the other things, the grove, the classes, the parties, 
the songs, the fellowship, the lectures and the amusements 
which go to make Ferry Beach the best place in the world to 
visit in the summer time. 

All of this is indeed good but it might easily be better. 
Pleasure may always be re-enforced by the backing up of emo- 
tion with empirical procedure. One deepens all Ferry Beach 
anticipations by being a paid-up-to-date member of the Associa- 
tion, by contributing to the new improvements and projects, 
achieved and in process, and by definitely marking the calendar 
for one’s 1928 visit. 

Foremost among the season’s events are the conventions of 
the Young People’s Christian Union and the General Sunday 
School Association. These will be preceded by the Older Young 
People’s Conference and followed by the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association Week and Camp Cheery. The last of 
the season will see the Boy Scouts in camp again. 

The increased comforts and accommodations provided by 
the new Rowland Hall will help tremendously in housing and en- 
tertainiiig the guests during the weeks of largest attendance, but 


in spite of the increased facilities it will be necessary to make 
early reservations to secure the best arrangements. Because of 
the opening date during the first week of July the time for making 
early reservations has been moved forward fifteen days. Applica- 
tions for the 1928 season will be received between April 15 and 
May 15. On May 15 rooms will be assigned to all applying 
parties in order of application. After May 15 the lst of avail- 
able places diminishes rapidly. All who wish to come will be 
accommodated, but, as everywhere, there is a limited supply of 
the best. 

The 1828 season follows: Openmg Day, July 7. Older 
Young People’s Conference Week, July 7-14. National Conven- 
tion of the Y. P. C. U., July 14-18. Y-. P. C. U. Institute, July 
19-25. National Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association, July 26-28. Sunday School Institute, July 22- 
Aug. 4. W.U. M. A. Institute, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, Aug. 
4-11. Boy Scouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Closing Day, Aug. 26. 

““The Ferry Beacher,”’ the yearly bulletin of the Association, 
giving full details of the season and all announcemenis and 
Programs of the various conventions and institutes, will ap- 
pear May 1. It will be mailed on that date io all Ferry Beach 
Visitors during the last five years, to all life and annual members 
of the Association and to all officers and workers in the denomina- 
tion whose names appear in the Universalist Year Book for 1928. 
Tt will be sent upon application to anybody anywhere. 

A Ferry Beach Reunion is held yearly in the vicinity of 
Boston, usually during that time when the New Ensiander is 
irying vainly to decide whether spring is or is not. The Boston- 
ian is helped in his decision by the visiting Ferry Beacher from 
northern Meine who insists that it is and by the Ferry Beacher 
from anywhere south of the Shore Line who insists with equal 
positiveness and more visible emotional disturbance (m an effort 
to keep warm) that it isn’t. The problem, however, is speedily 
forgotten in the warmth and fellowship oi the Reunion occasion 
and 2 good dinner tucked away to fortify the inner man against 
the vicissitudes of North Shore climate. The Reunion is always 
well attended and finds opportunity for the meeting and greet- 
ing of old friends and new. 

For the past two years the First Universalist Church of 
Charlestown, Mass., of which the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
treasurer of the Association, is pastor, has been host to the 
gathering. The Reunion will again be held there this year on 
Friday evening, March 23. Dinner will be served at 6.30. An- 
nouncement concerning tickets and program will be found among 
the regular notices in the Leader. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 

Recently a committee of Central Congregational Church, 
Newton, Mass., sent a letier to fifteen men interested in re- 
ligious books, invitmg them to name six or eight volumes that 
in their judgment have been outstanding contributions to the 
literature of religion during the past four or five years. Here 
are some of the more suggestive lists which have been received: 
1. From John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Christian Leader: 

“Jesus and Our Generation,”’ Gilkey. 

““The Christ of the Indian Road,” E. Stanley Jones. 

““The Future of Christianiiy,*” Marchant. 

“Why I Believe in Religion,’ Charles R. Brown. 

“Tiberal Chrisiianity,’’ Merrill. 

““Religion in the Making,”? Whitehead. 

“Science and Religion,’ Whitehead. 

““Reality,”’ Streeter. 
2. From S. Parkes Cadman, Central Congregational Church, 

Brooklyn: 

“The Christian Experience of Forgiveness,” H. R. Mac- 

Kintosh. 

““The People and the Book,” edited by A. S. Peake. 

““The Christlike God,”’ F. J. McConnell. 

“Religious Values,’ E. S. Brightman. 

“Prayer in a World of Science,” W. A. Brown. 

“Reminiscences of Present Day Saints,” F. G. Peabody. 
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“The City of Perfection,” T. L. Mason. 

“The Dominion of Man,” E. Griffith Jones. 
“Directing Mental Energy,” Francis Aveling. 
“Light from the Ancient East,” Adolf Deissmann. 

3. From F. D. Taylor, St. John’s Methodist Church, Watertown: 
“DPD. L. Moody: A Worker in Souls,”” Bradford. 
“Adventurous Religion,”’ Fosdick. 

““Modern Use of the Bible,” Fosdick. 

“Christianity and Progress,”’ Fosdick. 

“Why I Believe in Religion,” Dean Brown. 

“A Christlike God,” McConnell. 

“Living Together,’” McConnell. 

“Reality in Worship,”” Dean Sperry. 

““Toward the Understanding of Jesus,” Simkhoviich. 

4. From Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register: 
“This Believing World,’* Lewis Browne. 

“What Can 2 Man Believe?’ Bruce Barton. 

“Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” George A. Dorsey 

“A. B. C. of Relativity,”* Bertrand Russell. 

“Anatomy of Science,’ G. N. Lewis. 

“Religion in the Making,”* A. N. Whitehead. 

““The World and Its Meaning,’ G. T. W. Patrick. 

““The Spiritual Element in History,” Robert W. Mclaughlin. 

“Getting Acquainted with the New Testament,” Frank 
Eakin. 

5. From William E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregaiionalisi: 
“My Education and Religion,’ George A. Gordon. 
““The Creative Spirit,"” Haven. 

““Modernism,”’ Major. 
““My Idea of God,”’ edited by Newton. 
“An Outline of Christianity”’ (5 vols.), Various. 
6. From J. Edgar Park, president of Wheaton: 
**Religion in the Making,** Whitehead. 
“Religious Experience and Scientific Method,’ Wieman. 
“Commentary on the Bible,’ Peake. 
“The Soul’s Sincere Desire,”’ Clark. 
“Philosophical Study of M-ysticism,”’ Bennett. 

7. From J. R. Ferguson, religious editor of the Bookman-: 
“Evolution in Science and Religion,*? R. A. Millikan. 
“Religion in the Making,”’ A. N. Whitehead. 

“This Believing World,’* Lewis Browne. 

“A Living Universe,’ L. P. Jacks. 

“Jesus of Nazareth,’ J. Klausner. 

“Jesus, a New Biography,”’ S. J. Case. 

““The Man Nobody Knows,’ B. Barton. 

““The Modern Use of the Bible,’ H. E. Fosdick. 
“The Impatience of a Parson,’’ H. R. C. Sheppard. 
“Religious Perplexities,”’ L. P. Jacks. 

“Religious Toleration,”* A. C. Dieffenbach. 

8. From a former pastor of Central Church, Jay T. Stocking: 
“Reality,” B. H. Streeter. 

“Prayer in a World of Science,*’ Wm. Adams Brown. 
“Concerning Prayer,”’ B. H. Streeter. 

“The Meaning of God in Human Life,” E. W. Lyman. 
“The Meaning of Religion,”’ Whitehead. 

“Spiritual Energies,”” Rufus M. Jones. 

“Tn Quest of Life’s Meaning,*? H. P. Van Dusen. 
*‘Religious Perplexities,”’ L. P. Jacks. 

“Jesus of Nazareth,’ J. Klausner. 

“My Idea of God,”’ Newton. 


9. From another former pastor, M. Hamilton Lichliter: 


“Reality,”’ B. H. Streeter. 

““The Wrestle of Religion with Truth,’ H. N. Wieman. 
““The Future of Christianity,** Sir James Marchant, editor. 
“Science and the Modern World,’ A. N. Whitehead. 

“°The Making of Religion,’’ A. N. Whitehead. 

“The Evolution of Ethics,” E. H. Sneath 

“The Legacy of Israel,” Edwyn Bevan, et al. 

“Jesus,” Shirley J.Case. . 

“The Eloquence of Christian Experience,’ R. Calkins. 
“"The Challenge of Life,’ L. P. Jacks. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PLEA FOR VARIETY IN RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your answers to my questions concerning 
denominationalism and your frank statement of your attitude 
toward it. 

No doubt your view is held by many. To them it seems 
progressive. I asked the questions because another side has 
appealed to me which your reply does not entirely satisfy. 

There seems to be a very general agreement that the spirit 
of a narrow sectarianism has about had its day, and your words 
in deprecation of its divisiveness and unreasonableness I heartily 
second. I am not so clear though that denominationalism is 
necessarily an evil and that we are on the way to see it given up. 
Indeed I have sometimes felt it was inevitable under Protestant- 
ism and one of the surest works of it. The evil is not in the di- 
versity of gifts, but in the failure to subordinate them to single- 
ness of spirit. The moment you concede the right of private 
judgment of religious matters you are bound to see different 
views arise concerning the place of liturgy in worship, the im- 
portance or unimportance of a creed, the personal and social 
implications of the Gospel. It might be convenient to plane 
everything down smooth, to have us all adopt the same ritual, 
the same vestments, and the same ecclesiastical lockstep; but 
we would cease to be Protestant when we did it. There was a 
time when the Holy Catholic Church was the only church; but 
apparently everything was not ideal then. Indeed,some of our 
honored forebears were willing to suffer martyrdom to free their 
descendants from a yoke which had become intolerable to them. 
Those to-day who seem to have grown tired of “‘isms’’ and would 
welcome some common ground upon which all Christians can 
stand may find it is not so alphabetic as it seems, nor after all so 
desirable. You say the spirit of the times demands it; but some- 
times the Zeitgeist is to be resisted. Sometimes things that are 
‘popular’’ are superficial. My plea is for variety in the forms of 
religious expression, not uniformity. Yes, I go further and 
assert that there will be the highest unity where there is the 
greatest diversity in religious expression, if rightly co-ordinated. 
Just as the symphony orchestra with its variety of instruments 
renders a higher grade of music than the same number of pieces 
all alike. Where do the people who are trying to simplify every- 
thing in religion and bring us all on a common platform get their 
warrant for it? Certainly not in nature, where there is endless 
differentiation. Who would want a world all pine trees, or all 
sunflowers, or all blackbirds? Surely not you or the Madame. 
The charm of nature is its variety. Its oaks and elms and 
maples, its violets and roses and lilies, its bluebirds and orioles 
and larks. Yes, and its pileated woodpeckers. The farther back 
we go the simpler it is, the higher the organization the more 


complex. 
Nor do the non-denominationalists find any encouragement 


in human experience. 

It was primitive man who lived in caves or in a collection of 
mud huts. Modern man expresses himself in our wonderful 
cities. Individually we prefer homes of our own to vast boarding 
houses. No doubt it can be shown that the boarding houses 
would be cheaper, but we do not care to be herded together in 
that way. Our personality expresses itself in our private resi- 
dences, and ‘‘be they ever so humble there’s no place like home.”’ 
The same thing is true of religion: the more enlightened it is the 
more diversity there will be, though not, as some of the non- 
-denominationalists seem to assume, the more discord. 

The fallacy of their argument is “the more complexity the 
less harmony,” which is not of necessity the case. I make bold 
to say that the most intense denominationalism is not incom- 
patible with the widest catholicity. Because I am very fond of 
the home at 38 Sever St., Worcester, it does not unfit me for 
being a loyal citizen of the commonwealth or the nation. In the 
same way, because I am a Universalist and love the faith for 
which our church stands, and the noble men and women who have 


exemplified it, I do not see that it chills my heart toward the 
great body of Christian believers. Hence I do not spend t me 
speculating about what will happen to our beloved church in the 
future, but do all I can to build it up here and now, meanwhile 
preaching in Methodist, Congregational, Unitarian, Baptist and 
other churches as opportunity arises, at the ¥. M..C. A., the 
Salvation Army and the jail. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 


EXPERT TESTIMONY ON PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago I called attention of Leader readers to a 
strong article on prohibition by a former temperate drinker. 
I have just finished reading another testimony in behalf of pro- 
hibition which is much more convincing, although the other was 
good. If there is a class of social workers in this country who 
are competent to judge of the effects of prohibition, it is the 
Salvation Army officials. The Satwrday Evening Post of Jan. 28 
contains an article by Commander Evangeline Booth entitled 
“Some Have Stopped Drinking.’’ The title is modest because 
Miss Booth gives facts which show that many have stopped 
drinking and have stopped because of the prohibition law. 

In beginning, Miss Booth calls attention to the fact that 
the Salvation Army began as an effort to salvage the human 
wrecks which were weakened morally and physically by liquor: 
“My father, General William Booth, started the Salvation Army 
standing on a soap box outside of one of the blackest, most de- 
graded and notorious saloons in the East End of London, pour- 
ing out denunciations of liquor but declaring deliverance for its 
victims. His followers, in carrying on warfare against sin and 
poverty, have always found their frontier most clearly defined 
at the doors of saloons.”’ 

Prohibition has done its great work among the wage earners 
of this country. It has helped parents to break away from 
strong drink and prevented many young parents from becoming 
addicted. And more than all it has improved the condition of 
the children and the mothers, by turning the wage earner’s 
money away from the saloon-keeper’s tills, and enabling mothers 
and children to have more food and decent clothes. 

Miss Booth quoted one of her officials who has charge of 
relief work in ten Eastern States as reporting: “Eighty per 
cent of that suffering among the families of the common laborers 
of our cities was wiped out by prohibition. In less than a year 
you could have detected the difference.’’ And this Salvation* 
Army official has always lived in New York City and is the son 
of a former saloon-keeper. 

There is such a marked change in city conditions that 
Salvation Army work is taking on a different character. ‘Be- 
cause we do not have to devote so much costly effort to straight- 
ening out wayward parents we have much more time to devote 
to helpless children. . . . We scrapped our ten and fifteen cent 
lodgings some time ago, because there were no longer men to 
sleep in them. The members of that species who are unchari- 
tably classified as bums, isdisappearing. It is a class that is not 
being recruited.’’ The younger generation of middle class work- 
ers is not recruiting the ranks of drink-addicts, thanks to pro- 
hibition—and the Salvation Army in many instances. 

And yet there are clergymen and college presidents who 
prate about the Volstead law being a violation of personal lib- 
erty and who urge the sale of beer and light wines because people 
will drink. And there are others who say, ‘‘People will have it 
and prohibition is making people drink vile stuff. You could get 
good stuff before prohibition.’’ No one with moral backbone is 
forced to drink anything. 

Is there any liquor that is ‘‘good”’ in the sense of not de- 
bauching and demoralizing and devitalizing many of those who 
drink it? If any reader of the Leader thinks there is, let him 
read Miss Booth’s article and get a glimpse of what supposedly 
good stuff in the good old days before Volstead became conspic- 
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uous did to people in our industrial centers, and especially beer 
did to women in those good old days in Chicago and New York, 
and is still doing in the present days over in dear old Lunnon. 
Read Miss Booth’s article and get a genuine thrill of satis- 
faction both at the good effects of prohibition and of the grand 
work of the Salvation Army. 
Byron A. Mead. 


* * 


THE THING WE LIKE BEST TO DO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The ‘‘Reactions’” to the question “Is God a Loving God?”’ 
were so very interesting to us that we hoped there would be 
more. My husband was trained for the ministry in one of the 
strict ‘fundamentalist’ churches, and it has taken us several 
years to get your point of view on many subjects, but your paper 
is either improving or we are getting better acquainted, for we 
can enjoy and agree with most of it now. It has been a great 
help to us in bridging the gulf between our early teaching and 
the things we must accept as truth in the light of the present 
day. 

I wish Universalists thrived better outside of New England. 
We would like to meet some of them. 
Alice A. Schrammeck. 

Bull Run, Oregon. 

* * 


LIKES THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am anxious to obtain a copy of the Leader of Jan. 21, for 
the good editorial, “Never Despair for Any of Us,” Henry C. 
Ledyard’s ‘‘Mission of the Liberal Church,” and other gems. 

We take four weekly periodicals, but regard the Leader 
as far and away the best of them all. Do not see how you are 
able to put out such a splendid weekly, considering the neces- 
sarily small amount of advertising and the extraordinarily low 
subscription rate. 

Continued success to you. 

Arthur Harold Coates. 

Olcoti, N. Y. 

* ~*~ 


HOW LINCOLN HEARD CHAPIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The striking article by Dr. Harold Marshall, ‘‘Was Abraham 
Lincoln a Universalist?’’ should convince every reader that Uni- 
versalism was the very heart of Lincoln’s faith. An incident 
confirming this, but not yet cited by our writers, was how 
Lincoln heard Chapin, as mentioned in a note to Leland’s Life 
of Lincoln. In his earlier days, our churches were few in Illinois, 
hence he could seldom have heard our gospel preached. 

Dr. Hanson has recorded, in his ‘‘Cloud of Witnesses,’’ that 
on one occasion Abraham Lincoln listened to a debate on human 
destiny, when the Rev. Levi C. Marvin was the advocate of uni- 
versal salvation. When some one asked Lincoln for his opinion 
on the question, he replied, “‘It must be everybody or nobody.” 
Mr. Marvin resided in Springfield, Illinois, from 1850 to 1856, 
and became intimately acquainted with Mr. Lincoln, between 
whom and himself there grew up a warm personal friendship. 
At a later date, Mr. Marvin held in Springfield a public discus- 
sion of his faith with a Campbellite minister named Johnson. 
These facts are given in Adams’s “‘Fifty Notable Years.” 

Such being the faith which was evidently dear to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s soul, it is not surprising that he desired to hear the most 
famous Universalist of his time, Dr. Edwin H. Chapin, the elo- 
quent orator, advocate of peace and of human freedom, the pas- 
tor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, then located on Broad- 
way, in New York. This opportunity came to him in 1860, after 
thatYgreat speech which Lincoln delivered in Cooper Union, 
which gave him fame in the East and ensured his nomination 
for the Presidency. He then gave several addresses in New 
England, but returned to New York for a brief stay. On Sun- 
day (which must have been March 4, 1860), in the evening, Abra- 
ham Lincoln walked up Broadway to the Universalist church, 
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to hear Dr. Chapin. It would be of deep interest to know the 
theme of Chapin’s sermon. Both men believed in the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of man. 
Precisely one year later, Mr. Lincoln delivered his first inaugural, 
appealing for the sway of “‘intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, 
and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet forsaken this 
favored land,’’ and expressed his prophetic faith in every living 
heart, when touched, ‘‘as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.’’ His innate confidence in the fundamental worth 
of all souls was the inspiration of his great life. 
John Clarence Lee. 
* * 


PRAISES GARNER—ANSWERS FORTNEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rey. L. H. Garner, who has been pastor of the Potsdam 
church and ours in Winthrop for nearly three years, has resigned, 
to take effect March first. It is with deep regret that his resigna- 
tion is accepted. He goes to Newark, N. J., and while we all 
rejoice that he is to have a field so much broader, the loss to us 
seems almost irreparable. He and his wife have won the love of 
every member of the parish and his sermons are such as very few 
ministers can deliver. He is not only a brilliant speaker, but he 
is a gentleman and will be loved wherever he may go. We all 
wish him Godspeed. 

In the Leader of Feb. 11 is an article from L. F. Fortney 
that would be ludicrous if it was not so pathetic. I say pathetic 
because it is pathetic that a man of his ability will allow himself 
to become so rabidly prejudiced against something he knows 
nothing about except as a looker-on. He speaks of the use of 
tobacco shortening life so much. If he will look at the facts, he 
will find three out of four who live to be eighty or past have used 
tobacco all their life. His are the kind of letters that young men 
will read and as a result are so angry they will be more than 
ever determined to use the weed. The answer by the editor was 
a real ‘‘prize package,’’ and the Leader grows better and better 
every week. 

O. P. Stearns. 

Winthrop, N. Y. 


* * 


MUCH SOUND SENSE HERE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The cigarette question does not seem so simple to me as it 
does to you. I am not referring to Miss Royden. I have great 
respect and admiration for her, and I think the people to whom 
the fact that she smokes outweighs all the fine and noble things 
she has done have no sense of proportion at all. 

In your editorials and replies to ‘‘reactions’’ you a most 
entirely ignore one important phase of the question. You as- 
sume that the only thing to be considered is the effect of smoking 
upon the smoker. The conscientious man, you say, asks him- 
self two questions: ““Does use of tobacco hurt me?’’ and ‘‘Does 
use of tobacco set an example that is harmful to others?’’ 

If you sat beside me in the street car it would make no dif- 
ference to me whether you had had pie for breakfast or not. But 
if you held a lighted cigarette in your hand it would make a 
great difference to me. I never saw a man on the street—or 
anywhere else—with plum sauce running from his mouth, but 
if I did I could look away and forget it. I can look away from 
the man with a cigarette in his mouth, but I can’t forget it, be- 
cause my nose and throat won’t let me. 

It is practically impossible to make a smoker believe it, 
but there are, even to-day, a good many people to whom tobacco 
smoke is extremely offensive. And that is one answer to your 
question, ‘“‘Why do foes of tobacco hate it so violently?’ For 
we can not escape it. We can’t stay at home all the time. 
Some of us have to earn our living. Some have business to at- 
tend to, or shopping. And we all like to go out for a good time 
now and then. We like to go to a baseball game or the theater, 
or to dine at a hotel. We have the same inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness that the smoker has. And it is worth about 
as much to us as our right as pedestrians to cross the street. 
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I do not think smoking is a crime, or even a vice. I would 
not deprive any man of the pleasure of smoking. All I ask is 
that he show a decent respect for the rights of others. There are 
times and places for other pleasures. Smoking alone claims the 
right to all times and places. 

Tell the boys what is good form, you say. What will you 
tell them? What is good form? I supposed anything and 
everything was good form with a cigarette, till a friend told me, 
speaking as one who had looked upon a shocking sight, that she 
had seen, at a ball game, a certain exalted personage talking to 
the people about him with a cigarette in his mouth. Knowing 
that she smoked herself, I could not understand why she was 
shocked, till she explained that, while it is perfectly proper to 
force your neighbor to breathe and swallow the smoke from your 
cigarette, to speak to him without first removing it from your 
lips is one of those things which just simply aren’t done. 

I suppose that is one of the things you would explain to 
the boys in telling them what is good form. Doubtless there are 
other fine points equally important. I wish you would print 
them in the Leader. It might help me sometimes if I could know 
that I was being made miserable by a perfect gentleman, and at 
other times I could think: I ought not to mind this. He does 
not know any better. He is obviously no gentleman. 

JAD oe 


* * 


DR. HALL ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Hanging him (Hickman) creates the false impression that 
we have done something effective, when in fact we have not.” 
(van Schaick.) 

“Does capital punishment prevent crime? 
shows me that it does not.”’ (Warden Lawes.) 

“There is only one reason why we execute a man, and that 
is because we hate him.’’ (Clarence Darrow.) 

I am inclined to think that the time has come in many 
communities to abolish capital punishment (New York, for 
instance). 

But such statements as the above put one out of patience 
with the advocates of such abolition. 

“Capital punishment does not prevent crime and is not 
effective.’’ Nonsense! Have you heard that Gray and Mrs. 
Snyder have murdered any one within the last month? Capital 
punishment seems to be effective as far as they are concerned, 
doesn’t it? 

“We execute the murderer because we hate him.’’ Nonsense 
number two. We execute the murderer because we know that 
this is the one effective means to prevent him from committing 
another murder. The main object of law is to protect the in- 
nocent. Where that can be done without capital punishment, 
let’s abolish it. Where it can not be done without capital 
punishment, let’s keep it. But by any and every means let’s 
protect the innocent. 


My experience 


Frank Oliver Hall. 


* * 
WARM CLOTHING NEEDED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Won’t you bring this urgent need to the attention of your 
readers? Just at this time, warm clothing is our great demand 
at Ellis Island for hundreds of immigrants who are temporarily 
being detained or held for deportation. 

Says one social service worker on the island: ‘What would 
we do without our Joint Clothing Room! Why, only to-day a 
mother and two children arrived at the island. Their baggage 
had been stolen before sailing and the police could not locate it. 
After a ten-days’ journey the little children, even sleeping in the 
only clothes they had on their backs, presented a pitiful sight. 
What a change took place in their faces and appearance when 
they were provided with warm, clean clothing from the supplies 
of our clothing room.” : 

Cases like this occur daily at Ellis Island. Men, women 
and children who have been detained over a period of weeks for 
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investigations find themselves with unsuitable clothing as the 
cold winter days approach. Others have come from warmer 
climates and have not money with them to buy clothing. Even 
if they did have, the Government could not permit them to 
leave the island to make purchases. 

Dr. Edwin Noah Hardy, chairman of the General Com- 
mittee of Immigrant Aid at Ellis Island, says: “I am concerned 
about the clothing situation at Ellis Island. -As you see these 
hundreds of people in the detention rooms, deprived of access to 
the outside world, your heart goes out to them. The least we 
can do is to see that they are properly clothed, especially the 
women and children. With detention and travel, clothing becomes 
worn out and totally inadequate.”’ 

Our Committee of Immigrant Aid at Ellis Island is com- 
posed of seventeen social and religious organizations with work- 
ers at the island. We have a “joint clothing room” with a 
woman in charge. Thus, we have the facilities for distribu- 
tion of clothing, but not the clothing itself. Articles of clothing 
can be sent direct by parcel-post or express to Mrs. M. Lawrence, 
Custodian of Clothes, Social Service Department, Ellis Island, 
New York Harbor. 

Contributions or checks can be mailed to our treasurer, Mr. 
Thomas Mulholland, 61 Whitehall Street, New York City. 

Raymond E. Cole, 
Chairman of Clothing Committee. 
* * 


THE BROTHER SEEMS MOVED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Anent the recent editorial in the Leader with regard to the 
Anti-Saloon League and tainted money, do you want a tainted 
comment from an observer prejudiced by experience? The 
Anti-Saloon League can accept any kind of money from any- 
body, even Mexican half-dollars, for it can not be any more 
tainted than it already is with political corruption, bigotry, and 
an un-Christlike outlook on life and humanity. Tell that in 
words of one syllable! But for heaven’s sake don’t print my 
name! 

Yours caustically, 
Bitten. 
* * 


DEBUNKING HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Debunking history and demolishing popular idols of the 
past seems to be a favorite indoor sport in recent months. To 
what good? 

There is, of course, a gain in correcting or making exact 
the dates of important events, and in assigning the true cause 
for an important movement in progress. But who gains in 
muckraking the past of a popular hero or a popular idol of a 
preceding generation? If some individual fifty or one hundred 
years ago acquired a better reputation than he or she deserved, 
why dig up the actual record after the individual has passed 
on? The memory of the good they did, or people thought they 
did, lives on as a good influence in the environment. And God 
knows we have need of all good influences. 

Who gains in muckraking such a past except the muckraker 
who pockets a few dollars at the expense of those individuals who © 
are unable to find enough scandal and gossip in their contemporary 
life to satisfy a morbid appetite and who must have salacious 
morsels and racy bits out of the past to make a square meal? 

M. A.B. 
* * 


HELPS US SPREAD OUR MESSAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find check for $5.00. Renew my subscription 
please, and use remainder to send paper where you think it will 
do the most good The paper was never. better, and has been 
in our family under many names, as far back as I can remember, 
and Iam most eighty. Thank you. 

: Mrs. H. M. Chase. 

West Somerville, Mass. 5S nts nia 
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Divine love is immanent everywhere. 
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Nowhere and in nothing has the Spirit been altogether 


driven out or altogether defeated—A. Maude Royden. 


Notable Prayers 


Prayers. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. (Bea- 
con Press, Boston. $1.50 postpaid.) 
The prayers of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

covering a period of some twenty-six years 

and taken down stenographically by a 

member of his All Souls Church in Chicago, 

are furnished us in a book edited and 
published, at the urgent request of the 
author’s friends, by the Beacon Press. 

The book gives us a spiritual glimpse into 
the mind and heart of this great and 
lovable champion of religious tolerance. 
The introduction is taken from his own 
sermon on “‘Why Pray?’’ He believed in 
the kind of prayer which is natural and 
at times inevitable. He vividly calls 
prayer “soaring on wings of gratitude and 
admiration; communion with the pure.” 
He says ‘‘God is in every cry that goes 
Godward.” 

The prayers are given in topical groups 
—Evolution, Nature and Human Nature, 
Festival Days, Anti-War, Funerals, etc. 
Freedom from hackneyed phrases and 
fresh, original and intimate utterance 


flow from this soul reaching Godward.” 


These are the outpourings of one who 
“acquainted himself at first hand with 
God’”’ through the intimacies of nature 
and through the heart throbs of a humanity 
which he devoutly served. The soul of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones moves among us still 
in these aspirations and meditations, which 
are the essence of true prayer. This book 
can not fail to furnish courage, comfort 
and inspiration to all of us in our varied 
walks of life. 
B.C. RR. 


* * 


Forward Looking Sermons 


The Reformed Church Pulpit. By 
Frederick K. Stamm. With introduction 
by Joseph Fort Newton. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 

The purpose of this book as stated in 
the foreword is to present to the public a 
survey of the best work and thought of the 
pulpit of the Reformed Church in the 
United States. Its editor is an active 
minister. There are twenty-five sermons 
by as many representative preachers of 
the Reformed Church. It is in such 
sermons as ‘‘Christ on the Cross,’’ ‘“The 
Mystery of Christ,’’ and ‘‘Can the Church 
Be Saved,’’ that one looks for whatever 
may be different in ReformedgChurch 
thought. Even here there comes an in- 
teresting discovery. Something is hap- 
pening in Christendom. Our disappointed 
friends of the Stockholm-Lausanne Con- 
ference of Faith and Order ought not to 
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be cast down. Take away the foreword, 
title, and a few other identification marks, 
and these sermons might be preached in 
any middle-ground Protestant church. 
The twenty-five sermons are as a whole 
well thought out and written out. They 
lack what all written sermons lack. A 
real sermon is instruction plus inspira- 
tion. The preacher is a witness, not a 
philosopher or theologian. He is one soul 
speaking to other souls. This is not a 
criticism of the book. It is a reminder, 
We must not expect to find in any book 
that evasive quality which constitutes 
the persuasiveness of preaching. With 
this understanding we shall find here a 
glimpse into the mind of a noble church 
whose thought is moving toward that 
larger unity in Christ which is of the 
spirit if not of the letter. This book is 
one more evidence of that better day which, 
unannounced, is yet coming with the cer- 
tainty of providence. 
F.W.B. 


* * 


Teaching Religion 
Stewardship Stories. By Guy L. Morrill. 
(Doran. Fifty cents.) 
Treasure Trove. By J. W. G. Ward. 


(Doran. $1.50.) 


The Golden Rule City. 
Bosner. (Pilgrim Press. $2.00.) 


How shall we teach religion? There is 
little agreement among leaders in religious 
education. Some emphasize the value of 
presenting ideals, attitudes, and approved 
conduct through biography and stories, 
believing that the knowledge thus gained 
will influence living. Others contend that 
such abstract knowledge does not function 
in conduct and that lives are changed only 
through participation in actual life ex- 
periences. ‘‘Stewardship Stories’ and 
“Treasure Trove’’ are in harmony with 
the first view, providing collections of 
stories appropriate for children of the 
junior age. The volumes do not purport 
to be text-books for religious education, 
but they may be found of value where 
supplementary material is desired either 
for classroom or home use. 

In “The Golden Rule City’’ Mrs. Bos- 
ner has provided a course which gives 
expression to recently developed theories 
in religious education. The educational 
principle of experience through activity 
or “learning by doing’’ is followed. The 
course has the advantage of having been 
developed in practise with a group of 
junior boys and girls. The programs and 
projects make use of actual participation 
in construction of homes, election of city 
Officials, performance of civic duties, the 
choice of occupations, and other every-day 
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life experiences. Emphasis is given to 
the value of character growth tests and 
charts and to other means of measuring 
the results of teaching. What the book 
offers is not an enlarged hand-work pro- 
gram but a course built upon the theory 
that the curriculum of religious education 
should provide for practising the habits 
and attitudes which are to be developed. 
The author, who is the wife of Dr. F. G. 
Bosner of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is a graduate of Ryder Divinity 
School and was ordained to the Univer- 
salist ministry. 
J.M. R. 


* * 


Seeing Ourselves 


About Ourselves. By H. A. Overstreet. 
(W. W. Norton. $3.00.) 


Professor Overstreet gave us in his “‘In- 
fluencing Human Behavior’ a glimpse into 
the practical possibilities lurking in the 
newer discoveries and theories of psy- 
chology. Here he brings us a hand-mirror 
in which, thanks to the same science, we 
may see ourselves as we are. It is not 
the abnormal only who can be better 
understood by taking account of the re- 
cent progress of psychological study. We 
are shown here that normal people illus- 
trate the place that wish-thinking, fear, 
egotism, and infantilism play in mental life; 
we are introduced to what has been learned 
about the conditions under which we can 
live most successfully and most richly. 
The book is not concerned, it is true, with 
ideal ends. But suppose you have the end 
and don’t know the means! Professor 
Overstreet brings psychological analysis 
to bear on the problem of means. Minis- 
ters and others who are trying to help 
individuals would do well to explore with 
the author the characteristics of mental 
behavior; before we can really see other 
people we must be willing and able to see 
ourselves. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 


Scientific Thought 


The Evolution of Scientific Thought from 
Newton to Einstein. By A. d’Abro. 
(Boni and Liveright. $5.00.) 

Profound changes have marked recent 
scientific thought and the universe now 
described by science is very different from 
that conceived by even the most advanced 
thinkers of a generation ago. The author 
of this volume shows us that there has 
been a continuous development in all 
these changes. It is a difficult volume to 
read even if one has an extensive acquain- 
tance with mathematics and with ad- 
vanced physics, but it repays the effort 
required. One wonders whether it _is 
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possible that such conceptions as are here 
discussed can ever become part of the 
mental furniture of the ordinary mind. 
Yet the Newtonian physics, involving a 
revolutionary change in thought at first 
conceivable only to a few and unwelcome 
to many thinkers, has come to be the back- 
ground of common text-books that every 
student uses; we may expect our grand- 
children to take Einstein—or some still 
later thinker—as much for granted. By 
that time Newton will be medieval! Mr. 
d’Abro’s book is a step towards making 
the significance of the new physics avail- 
able to those who must of necessity be 
followers rather than pioneers in scientific 
thought. 
H.E.B.S. 
* * 


The Invisible Government 


By William Bennett Munro. (Macmil- 
lan. $1.75.) 

These lectures, delivered by Professor 
Munro of Harvard, on the Jacob H. Schiff 
Foundation at Cornell University, in- 
troduce the reader to a phase of govern- 
ment not often considered by the average 
person. “The Invisible Government’’ is 
not the under-side of some hooded order, 
nor some hydra-headed establishment 
arising in opposition to our present system. 
Rather, it is the influence of certain fac- 
tors in the social situation which inevit- 
ably affect governmental action. 
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In fact, whatever the government, be- 
cause of the very nature of the human 
situation, certain unconstituted but in- 
evitable factors play a part in ordering the 
affairs of a people. Political fundamental- 
ism, sectionalism, reform interests, eco- 
nomic and financial concerns, are such 
factors. The influence they exert, some- 
times singly and sometimes in co-opera- 
tion, vitally affects and sometimes definitely 
determines governmental action. Taken 
together, with like factors, these form a 
very real and very effective power aptly 
characterized “The Invisible Govern- 
ment.’’ The economic and cultural ad- 
vantages of the operation of some of these 
factors Professor Munro significantly es- 
tablishes. 

If one wishes to know something about 
the unconstituted factors in our govern- 
ment, if one is especially interested in 
possible future changes in the administra- 
ton of our national affairs, this slender 
volume will prove enlightening. If one 
is not yet interested in these matters, the 
volume will be a fascinating introduction 
thereto, and is certain to enkindle an in- 
terest therein. 

B.S. 


Reviews are by: Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
Oakland, Cal.; Prof. John M. Ratcliff, 
Tufts College; Rev. Bruce Swift, Ph. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; and the Editor. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, Feb. 20, those present being 
Messrs. Nichols, Bissell, Cate, F. W. Per- 
kins, Haines, Vossema, G. H. Leining, 
Paige, Raspe, Polk, Torsleff, Farnsworth, 
Brush, Milburn, McInnes, Seaward, Mar- 
shall, van Schaick, Max Kapp of St. Law- 
rence University, Mrs. Edward Barney, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle and Rev. Ethel A. Knapp. 

Rey. Ethel Knapp conducted the de- 
votional service. Mr. Vossema suggested 
that the Boston Ministers’ Meeting send 
a note of sympathy to Rev. Myron L. 
Cutler of East Jaffrey, N. H., who had 
been ill for some time. A motion was 
passed to this effect. Secretary Bissell 
read a letter from Senator Gillett and one 
from the Hon. T. S. Butler, chairman of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, in 
answer to the resolut ons opposing the 
navy bill which had been sent by the 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

It was announced that a joint banquet 
of the religious social clubs of Boston is 
to be held at Mechanics Hall on Monday 
night, May 14. Dr. Fosdick is to be the 
principal speaker. The tickets are $2.50 
and the number is to be limited to two 
thousand, the capacity of the hall. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. 
Cornelius Parker, president of the Massa- 


chusetts State Convention, who spoke on 
the subject, “A Layman Looks at the 
Church.” “Just what does the church 
mean in my life?’’ he said. ‘I remember a 
remark that a friend of mine made once— 
“You don’t want to judge the church by 
me, I know I am a bad man, but you 
ought to consider what I would have 
been if it hadn’t been for the church.’ 
The church has not only taken on the 
facts of the life of Christ as a central 
thought, but it has taken on all the as- 
sociations of the beautiful things in our 
own lives that have happened there. The 
friendships we have formed in the church, 
marriage, christenings, services for our 
loved ones that have gone, all these make 
the church dear to most of us laymen. 
“How is the church meeting its liabili- 
ties, its responsibilities to the world? 
The church used to speak with authority. 
The individual didn’t have to consider so 
much whether a thing was right or wrong. 
The church would tell him. With the 
freedom of thought which has come with 
the Protestant movement has come greater 
responsibility. Almost parallel with this 
development has come the most remarkable 
development in economic life that any one 
could imagine. Sometimes I wonder 
whether we haven’t created a monster 
that will turn and rend us in the end, but 
it is the big job of organized Christianity 
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to meet that problem. It constitutes a 
challenge to the church such as it has never 
met before. Our wrongs to-day are mostly 
social wrongs, caused by people we have 
never met. 

“The question arises: How can the 
church, that can no longer say to a man 
‘Do this and do that,’ meét the problem of 
interpreting the economic and _ political 
factors of life? We need to help the busi- 
ness men to see and understand that if 
the brotherhood of man is to be taken for 
anything more than a mere motto to be 
hung on the wall, our brothers in France 
and our brothers in Japan are to be taken 
into consideration just as much as our 
brothers next door. We must interpret 
the teachings of Christ to them in terms 
of international trade. 

“The young people of to-day are faced 
with the necessity of deciding their own 
actions as far as economic relations and 
political questions are concerned. We 
have placed all this burden on them. The 
question arises how far can the church 
deal with political matters. I should: be 
sorry to see the church go so far as to inter- 
fere with party matters. The church 
should deal only with political matters 
that involve ethical and moral problems. 

“The question of the unsettlement of 
the minds of the young to-day all comes 
back to the problem of religious education. 
Our boys and girls are questioning whether 
life is worth living. I can’t remember a 
single boy in my day who ever expressed 
the idea that life was not worth going 
through with. Perhaps the World War 
is to blame for the present attitude. It 
unsettled the minds of our young men and 
women. The church must counteract this 
tendency toward pessimism and give them 
something to which they can pin their 
faith. It seems to me that a belief in a 
future existence would be the answer to the 
problems of the young people of to-day. 

“There is one other problem. Has the 
church quite met it? That is the part 
that sex plays in the lives of young people. 
It is one of the most vital forces of their 
lives. Social hygiene and sex education 
are beneficial, but isn’t there some way in 
which the church can get across the fact 
of the spiritual significance that must lie 
back of sex in order to make life worth 
while? 

“What are the limitations on the ac- 
tivities of the church? How far can it go? 
The idealism of Jesus Christ and the fol- 
lowing of his life by the people of this 
world is the solvent of all the ills there are. 
The church is the organization which was 
created for the purpose of introducing 
that concept and philosophy of life to our 
boys and girls. Unless it is adequate to 
do this the world is in grave danger. Our 
church ought somehow to get a broader 
concept of its duty to the future and a 
little more will and power to make its 
message felt throughout the world.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
March 4-10. Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
March 4-10. Middleport, N. Y.;-Can- 
ton, N. Y. (Theological School); St. 
Albans, Vt. 

Dr. Huntley: 
March 4-10. Hop Bottom, .Pa., Brook- 
lyn, Pa.; Kingsley,, Pa.; Philadelphia, 
Pa. (R. E. A.); New York City, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

= = 


THE PROBLEM SHOP 


Rev. W. Edward Raffety, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Redlands, California 


Problem presented: Should all regular 
church school expenses be paid out of the 
congregational budget? 

Answer: Our answer is yes. The church 
school is the school of the church—the 
church funct oning educationally. Of 
course, the whole educational task of the 
local church may be performed through 
several channels. The church school, how- 
ever, is where the church discharges its 
chief local educational responsibilities. It 
is the only educational institution in all 
the world that serves all ages, both sexes, 
from the cradle to the grave. This being 
true, the church has no more important 
work. 

The church as a whole must religiously 
educate its whole congregation, those who 
are members and those who voluntarily 
associate with the members for study and 
fellowship. It has an educational mission 
to the youngest and to the oldest not other- 
wise reached throughout its whole parish. 

In the performance of this sacred duty, 
if it takes the long look ahead, it will be 
willing to make a worthy investment. As 
these lines were being written, my door 
bell rang. A few pennies in change were 
given to me by the laundryman, who said, 
“Here is some Sunday school money.” I 
replied: “My children won’t use pennies 
any more, because our church school work- 
ers request each child in each department 
to use duplex envelopes, telling the chil- 
dren that the church school can not be 
Tun any more on the penny basis. It is 
graciously understood that if for any 
reason any child can not put in his en- 
velope any more than a penny on each side, 
then his two-cent offering is most accept- 
able. Even my youngest, who is seven 
years old, insists that he wants at least 
five cents in each side of his envelope.” 
The laundryman laughed and said, ‘““That’s 
right; you can’t run anything these days 
on a penny purse.’ And yet many of 
our Sunday or church schools try it. This 
may account for the meager results. We 
get out of most things just about what we 
put into them. We can’t expect a pound 
dividend for a penny deposit. Then, too, 
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if the church as a whole feels the financial 
responsibility, it will take more vital in- 
terest. Where our treasure is, there also 
our heart is. 

After carefully considering the matter, 
the church school should recommend to the 
proper church authorities the amount of 
the annual budget for the church school, 
which should be incorporated in the gen- 
eral church budget for the year. 

Problem presented: Should all offerings 
in the church school be given to benevo- 
lence? 

Answer: We answer, no. If the double- 
sided individual envelopes are used, and 
we are convinced that these are best, then 
they should be printed about as the regu- 
lar church offering envelopes are, perhaps 
smaller size. In most churches, there is 
provision on one side of the envelope for 
an offering for home church expenses and 
on the other side for an offering ‘“‘for 
benevolence,’ “for others,’’ ‘for mis- 
sions,’’ or some such expression. 

If our chief business in a church school 
is religious instruction, why not include the 
offering, and let all pupils, especially chil- 
dren and young people, know how to give. 
Most of us are committed to the two ideas 
each Sunday, viz., to give for our own local 
expenses, and also at the same time to 
give for others. Many church schools are 
doing this very thing, and are thereby 
growing a generation of intelligent, cheer- 
ful, and liberal givers. Where a church 
school is departmentalized and has sepa- 
rate worship services, the offering should 
be received as an act of worship, even as 


in the regular church service. If it is de- 


sirable to record offerings by classes, the 
departmental secretary or treasurer can 
easily do so from records of class member- 
ships. Even in a small, one-room school, 
the offering can be in duplex envelopes. 
and be made a part of the worship ser- 
vice of the school. 

Where a church school does not use in- 
dividual duplex envelopes, but receives 
its offerings through class envelopes, or 
other receptacles, the school as a whole 
can decide about the percentage which it 
would like to have the church use for local 
church school expenses and the amount 
to be given to the church’s benevolence 
fund. With the system advocated above, 
the church school would have, not a 
treasurer as such, but a financial secre- 
tary who will receive all offerings, make 
records, and then turn over the money to 
the church treasurer. 

All of the above applies to the regular 
church school offerings, and does not take- 
into consideration organized class dues or 
special funds raised for special purposes.. 
—Reprinted by special permission from the 
Reformed Church Messenger. 
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TELL THE FACTS 


Our young people are subjected to so. 
much mischievous propaganda asserting 
the failure of prohibition that t is well 
occasionally to confront them with facts. 
from some authoritative source. Reports. 
like the following may help them to see 
straight: 

“Theodore A. Lothrop, general secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, who- 
addressed the 49th annual meeting of the- 
organization yesterday afternoon at 43 
Mt. Vernon Street, declared that, al- 
though national prohibition is not 100 per 
cent effective and there is a wide-spread 
disregard of the law fostering organized 
illegal liquor traffic, the family man is far 


less intemperate, and his wife and chil- 


dren are far more likely to be supplied 
with the necessaries, more of the comfort 
and some of the luxuries of life, than ever 
before. Child abuse and neglect, caused 
by intemperance, have been reduced more- 
than one-half. He drew these conclusions. 
from the society’s experience based on a 
yearly average of more than 5,000 fami- 
lies.” 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
Mrs. Edgar S. Fossett announces the- 
marriage of her daughter, Angela Bernice,. 
to Mr. Warren Holbert Wardle on Friday, 
January 27, at Auburn, Maine. The 
bride has been for several years an efficient 


worker in religious education, most of 


her service having been in Maine and. 
Wisconsin. 


- 
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THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT 
L. Ward Brigham 


Lent ‘s observed by Liberals in the spirit 
of thoughtful consideration of our spiritual 
life. Little is to be gained by emphasis 
upon ‘‘fasting,’’ or ‘‘denial,’’ but we need 
‘sadly to meditate upon the positive aims 
of religious life and upon the appropriate 
means for their attainment. 

Lent therefore should inspire the spirit 
to break loose from the routine of daily 
practise. For, despite the marvelous con- 
trol of resources, material and immaterial, 
the hours of labor lessen slowly, and the 
press of life yet more slowly. The result of 
highly organized industry and of an un- 
conscious tendency to economy of effort 
is to produce a mechanism of act and 
thought. Out of this increasing routine 
we need to escape into paths wherein 
creative thought and feeling can have ex- 
pression. Day-dreams vapid and useless 
are taboo, but day-plans, in which the soul 
shall have its program and opportunity, 
are imperative. 

In this we shall find re-creation. Much 
of our customary recreation has its own 
programs of holidays and week-ends, as 
strenuous and exhausting as our work. 
Frequently there is no renewal or read- 
justment in them. We often need to rest 
from our rest. But a proper use of Lent is 
likely to lead to such readjustment of 
values that have become strained or dis- 
connected as to renew the old interests or 
give new ones. 

It is this matter of interest that is 
fundamental. While fatigue if it becomes 
chronic may destroy the zest of life, the 
lessening of vital interest is the crux of dis- 
couragement. And this is not to be over- 
come by any effort to artificially ennoble 
the work itself. In’some fashion, by sun- 
dry means, the human ends of it all must 
be revisualized—else the body tires and 
the mind lags. According to many tests, 
the entrance of a new motive, new value 
or new interest makes a joy out of dull task. 

Lent is the opportunity of this divine 
achievement through a self-searching of 
the soul; an attempt to orient ourselves 
rightly with the working of the spirit of 
the universe. Can weas Liberals proceed 
on the basis that Jesus was supremely 
successful in this effort? May we not say 
that from his spiritual assumptions both of 
God’s rule of Love, and of our call to be 
worthy offspring of such a Father, there 
come a real renewal of selfhood? In this 
realization of our co-responsibility with 
God for things as they are, there comes 
not only a determination to make good, 
but such a confidence through Him of 
ultimate success, that failure is lost from 
sight. 

Let us each week of Lent seek through 
attention to some certain phase of our 
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spiritual life an increase of grace augment- 
ing to an Easter glorious in the profound 
certainties of the soul which have possessed 
our minds with prophetic passion. 
* * 
DOINGS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
COMITY AND UNITY 


Frederic W. Perkins 


Since the Hartford Convention the 
Commission on Comity and Unity has 
had several opportunities to further the 
spirit of closer fellowship between liberal 
Christians, in pursuance of the injunction 
of the Convention that it confer not only 
with Congregationalists and Unitarians, 
but “with other like-minded Christians 
who also seek a w der liberal fellowship, 
with a view to furthering co-operation in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Joint Statement.”’ 

The first opportunity came quite un- 
Some weeks before the date of 
the Hartford Convention the chairman of 
the Congregational Commission, Dr. San- 
ders, had invited us to be represented at a 
conference which they were to hold with a 
group from the Christian denomination. 
The interesting fact developed that this 
Christian body and the Congregationalists 
had been working out a basis of closer 
fellowship quite in the spirit of the Joint 
Statement, which was approved at Omaha 
by. the same session of the National Coun- 
cil that approved so heartily our State- 
ment. Both the Congregational and 
Christian representatives expressed a de- 
sire to have us share their counsels, learn 
more of this movement toward closer 
fellowship, and see if in any way we could 
relate ourselves to it. The conference, 
attended by Dr. Lowe, Dr. Etz, and Dr. 
Perkins of our Commission, was held in 
early November, in a spirit of mutual 
good-will. We were greatly impressed 
with the constructively liberal temper of 
our newly-made acquaintances in the 
Christian body, and earnestly hope that 
out of it may grow the understanding and 
sense of fellowship and practical co-opera- 
tion that deepening friendship brings. So 
far as immediate action was concerned, it 
became apparent that negotiations be- 
tween the Congregational and Christian 
bodies had progressed to a point to which 
we were not empowered to go, and that our 
relations should be those of friendly sym- 
pathizers. We are convinced that in the 
wider fellowship of liberals these Christian 
brethren belong by right of birth and na- 
tive genius. 

On Monday, Feb. 20, a conference was 
held in Boston with a group representing 
the Unitarian Commission. Those present 
were Dr. Perkins, Dr. Marshall, Dr. Etz 
and President Cousens of the Universalist 
Commission and President Cornish of the 
A. U. A., Professor Tufts, Mr. Joy and 


Dr. Snow of the Unitarian. The op- 
portunity and responsibility presented to 
liberal Christians by the adoption of the 
Joint Statement at Omaha and Hartford 
were fraternally and candidly discussed, 
and the approval of the spirit and purpose 
of the Joint Statement expressed by Mr. 
Joy in his memorable address at Hartford 
and by the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association at Washington in October was 
reaffirmed by our Unitarian associates. 
They expressed their sincere desire to 
co-operate in realizing the ideal of fellow- 
ship which the statement expresses, in 
loyalty to intellectual freedom as well as 
to unity of Christian purpose. How best 
that contribution can be made was thought- 
fully considered and will be further con- 
sidered at future conferences. 

As instances of the ways in which Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians were fostering 
fellowship between themselves the action 
of churches in Florida in establishing the 
United Liberal Church in various com- 
munities was reported and _ heartily ap- 
proved. 

The members of the conference were 
greatly interested in an account given by 
Dr. Marshall of the recent meeting in 
Cleveland in the interests’ of comity, 
held under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of Churches. The significant 
feature of that meeting was the general 
recognition that the only practicable basis 
of Christian unity was an undogmatic 
unity of purpose, which allowed and en- 
couraged freedom of theological opinion. 

* * 
A MEMORIAL TO CHARLOTTE 
MERRILL 


Mrs. Charles R. Corey, Washington, 
D. C., has taken a $1,000 memorial for 
her aunt, the late Mrs. Charlotte Merrill, 
one of the oldest and most beloved mem- 
bers of the First Universalist Church of 
Washington, which now has become the 
National Memorial Universalist Church. 

This memorial is for the reredos arch 
in the chapel of the church above the old 
communion table. There is strong senti- 
ment for the retention of the old com- 
munion table, and yet it is not appropriate 
for the chancel of the new church. This 
solution will bring great pleasure to those 
who have known the Universalist church 
in Washington during the past sixty years of 
its history and all those who have known 
Mrs. Merrill. 

Charlotte Merrill died in Washington 
in 1924 at the age of ninety-seven. She 
was born in Concord, N. H., and in her 
younger days often saw Franklin Pierce, 
then a young man, riding his beautiful 
horse through the streets of Concord, 
his home town. Marrying John Merrill, 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Our Young People and Others 


THE MID WEST RALLY 
Helen Line Case 


They came from all over the Mid-West, 
young people from Racine, Wis., from 
Akron, Cincinnati, and Columbus, Ohio, 
from Galesburg, Peoria, and Chicago, IIl., 
from Logansport, Galveston, Muncie, 
Peru, Adams, Greensburg, Waldron, Con- 
nersville, Greenfield, Whiteland, and Oak- 
landon, Ind.—came by train and auto- 
mobile to Central Church in Indianapolis 
for the greatest rally in the history of our 
Mid-West. There were seventy-five out- 
of-town delegates. 

The president of the Mid-West In- 
stitute, Rev. Harold Lumsden of Chicago, 
officially opened the rally at 2.15 Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 11. Words of wel- 
come were spoken by Rey. Fred A. Line, 
with the president responding. Then 
came the conference on “Young People’s 
Methods and Problems.’’ Sarah Mock of 
Oaklandon led a,sample devotional meet- 
ing, and Paul Davis of Logansport presided 
over a sample Y. P. C. U. business meet- 
ing. Rey. Helen Line Case of Gales- 
burg, Ill., led a discussion of the new 
Sunday School Standards, assisted by Dr. 
George C. Baner of Akron, Ohio. A short 
business meeting followed. 

One hundred and thirty-five attended 
the inspirational pep banquet at 6.30. 
Mr. Line introduced Rey. W. G. Price of 
Columbus, Ohio, as toastmaster, and with 
the assistance of the ‘‘red-headed baby’’ 
he captured the hearts of the banqueters. 
The general theme was ‘“‘Where Are We 
Going and How?” After a _ delicious 
meal prepared and served by the expert 
cooks of Central Church, toasts were 
given by Dr. Baner, Miss Ella Washburn 
of Racine, Wis., Harold Hart of Peoria, 
Tll., Jack DeWitt of Chicago, Dr. Wm. 
Caughran of the First Congregational 
Church, Indianapolis, Mrs. Helen Case, 
Sarah Mock, Harold Lumsden, and Mrs. 
Alice G. Rowe, recently returned Japanese 
missionary. Musical numbers were ren- 
dered by Leona Patrick of Oaklandon and 
Mr. Franklin of Indianapolis. All present 
were urged to plan to go this summer to 
the Y. P. C. U. and S. S: Institutes and 
the Y. P. C. U. Convention. The “Show 
of it’’ was to start planning to do so right 
then. Following the banquet there was a 
dance. All out-of-town delegates were 
entertained over night by members and 
friends of Central Church. 

Sunday school began promptly at 9.30 
Sunday morning under the leadership 
of Theodore F. Schlaegel, Indianapolis 
superintendent. During the worship ser- 
vice Mrs. Rowe and Mrs. W. Leslie of 
Muncie, Ind., State Sunday School presi- 
dent, gave brief talks. During the class 
period Mrs. Rowe spoke to the young 
people. 

The morning church service was broad- 


east over WFBM. Musical numbers 
were given by the local choir. Mr. Price 
offered the prayer. Dr. John Smith Lowe 
preached the sermon, on ‘How Far Do 
You Travel and Where?” 

At the afternoon mass meeting Dr. Baner 
preached an inspiring sermon on ‘The 
Open Door,’’ emphasizing the satisfaction 
of the returns which come from unselfish 
service. He went on naturally to the con- 
secration service, which left a lasting im- 
pression with all who attended. Leon 
McClellan of Central Church signified his 
desire to enter the ministry. Church 
school teachers, Y. P. C. U. members, 
and all church workers reconsecrated 
themselves to their tasks. 

At 5 o’clock the Motor-cade left the 
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church for Oaklandon. A barbecue lunch 
was enjoyed at Haddon Hall. One hun- 
dred and fifty attended the evening ser- 
vice at the Oaklandon Universalist church. 
The local choir and Miss Leona Patrick 
at the piano added much to the beauty of 
the service. Rey. Harold Lumsden offered 
the prayer. Rev. Fred A. Line was in 
charge of the service. Dr. Lowe, after a 
friendly, informal visit with the congrega- 
tion, gave an inspiring message on the 
topic, “Can Religion and Science Unite?’’ 

Following the church service all ad- 
journed to the basement. Refreshments 
were served by the Oaklandon young 
people, and the rally closed with an almost 
unbroken prayer circle, sending the rally- 
ers home with new friendships, new in- 
spiration, and a stronger loyalty in their 
hearts, feeling indeed that they had at- 
tended one of the best of rallies. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mase. 


“BREADTH OF MY LOVE”’ 


This is the subject of a very beautiful 
picture of Jesus as a child, with out- 
stretched arms, which is to be presented 
to the new Ohayo Kindergarten in Tokyo, 
the gift of Mrs. Ethel M. Allen of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


* * 


GIRLS FOR BLACKMER HOME 


You will be interested to know how the 
funds for new girls in the Home are pro- 
gressing. 

Indiana has sent a check for $120, 
which takes care of one of the four girls 
Miss Bowen is so anxious to have enter 
the Home in April. 

The Hathaway fund stands as follows: 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, $10; Miss Rena E. 
Bradley, $5; Plain City, Ohio, Mission 
Circle, $10; Mrs. Harriet M. Armstrong, 
$10; Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, $10; 
Derby Line C. B. G., $5. 

The Junior Guild of Derby Line, Vt., 
offered to be the first to pledge $5 for five 
years if twenty-three Guilds would fall 
in line. To date we have heard from no 
other Guild, but are taking the liberty of 
listing the Derby Line Juniors just the 
same. 

We feel quite sure of two other pledges 
for $10 each which have not actually come 
to this office, but upon which we know we 
can depend. Now we are looking for six 
more gifts of $10 each or twelve more of 
$5 each for five years so that we may 
complete the fund for the Hathaway girl. 


* * 


1928 SUMMER SCHOOL 
The good news comes from Miss Powell 
that the faculty for the 1928 Summer 
School is complete: Principal, Rev. Hannah 
J. Powell, Sunburst. Kindergarten and 
Hand Work, Miss Ruth G. Downing, 
Sunburst. Health, Gymnastics, Music, 


Miss Nita Williams, Greensboro, N. C. 
Domestic Science and Sewing, Miss Lurilla 
B. Carson, Champaign, Ill. First Assist- 
ant Kindergartner, Miss Jessie Warren, 
Sunburst. Second Assistant Kindergart- 
ner, Pauline Frazier, Sunburst. Pupil 
Assistants, Hazel Warren, Sunburst, Ruth 
Massie, Sunburst. The two latter are 
pupils in the school who assist in the 
older department as need arises in con- 
nection with their studies. 

Miss Powell writes that the prospect is 
they will be ‘‘full up’’ with even larger 
numbers than last year. 

“Tt is significant to me,’’ she writes, 
“of what the school and most of all the 
training of our church is doing for our own 
young people that five of the eight on the 
staff are native North Carolina girls, and 
that four of them are our very own who 
have grown up with us. Seven years ago 
they were little girls. To-day they are 
fine young ladies. Jessie Warren is won- 
derful with children, so wonderful that 
Miss Downing asked for her as well as for 
Pauline Frazier, who has so developed in 
music from her training as our first music 
pupil under Mrs. Angie Brooks Markley, 
Auburn, Maine, as to be valuable in that 
particular capacity.\’ 

If ‘‘variety is the spice of life’ surely our 
workers in Sunburst have well-spiced 
lives. Just an example of a day: 

“To-day in the midst of giving a music 
lesson, Miss Downing went on an emer- 
gency call to help a baby in convulsions 
down the road a piece. After dinner baby 
was better but ought to have a doctor. 
Last night at 12 o’clock after calling a 
doctor at 10 we were up, dressed and at 
our nearest neighbor’s to hold lights while 
the doctor dressed the severe wounds of a 
man who had fallen from a team and hit 
on a rock with a shoulder and the back of 
his head.” 
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Among Our Churches 
‘Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert F. Pease of Hyan- 
nis, Mass., have announced the birth of a 
son on Saturday, Feb. 18. Mrs. Pease, 
who was formerly Miss Marion Bisbee, 
daughter of the late Dr Frederick A. 
Bisbee, is doing well, and has returned to 
her home from the Cap Cod hospital. 


Paul, the four-year-old son of Rey. 
W. J. Metz, of Perry, New York, was 
struck by an automobile on Feb. 11 and 
suffered a three-inch fracture of the skull. 
He is recovering in the hospital at Warsaw. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., supplied the pulpit of the National 
Memorial Universalist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 26. Mr. Hersey was in 
attendance upon a Prohibition Law En- 
forcement Conference in Washington. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins was in New 
England from Feb. 20 to March 2, on 
business connected with the National 
Memorial Universalist Church. Dr. Per- 
kins preached the fiftieth anniversary 
sermon at Attleboro Feb. 26, and delivered 
an address, ‘‘The Challenge of a Great 
Tradition,’ at the installation service of 
Rev. W. W. Rose at Lynn, Feb. 29. 


Rev. Lambert J. Case of Galesburg, IIl., 
has begun the publication of a parish week- 
ly called ‘“The Counsellor,’’ a bright four- 
page weekly which is a credit to the de- 
nomination. 


Rey. Walter Henry Macpherson of 
Joliet, Ill., is preaching a series of Lenten 
sermons on ‘The Modern Approach of 
God,’ ‘‘The Modern Approach of Christ,’’ 
“The Creation of a New Bible,’’ ‘‘Modern 
Guarantees of Authority,’’ and “The 
Modern At-one-ment.”’ 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superin- 
tendent, preached in Indianapolis and 
Oaklandon, Ind., Feb. 12, and in Akron, 
Ohio, Feb. 19. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall preached the 
sermon at the noonday Lenten service of 
the Protestant Churches of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Feb. 24. This has come to be a regular 
engagement for Dr. Hall every year. 


Dr. Willard S. Small, Dean of the School 
of Education, Maryland State University, 
and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schools of the District of Columbia, 
and Mrs. Ballou, have been in Boston the 
past week attending the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendents of the 
National Education Association. All are 
members of the Nat’onal Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church. 


Rev. George Wood of Kinston, N. C., 
completed his term of service for the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
and the Kinston church on March 1. 


Mr. Wood is entering the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood are greatly appreciated by Uni- 
versalists and will have the good wishes of 
everybody in their new work. 


Dr. John 8. Lowe, Dr. Harold Marshall, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. George E. Huntley, 
and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., went to 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 27, to attend the 
funeral of the late president of Lombard 
College, Dr. Joseph M. Tilden. 


California 


Long Beach.—Work in the F rst Uni- 
versalist Church is progressing wonder- 
fully under the able leadership of Rev. 
A. H. Engelhardt, D. D. New members 
are coming in every Sunday. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
preached an unusually effective sermon 
Feb. 12 on ‘‘Washington and Lincoln.” 
Attendance 120. On Feb. 19 Dr. Perkins 
preached at the vesper service of Mt. 
Vernon Seminary. Our faithful sexton, 
Robert A. Taylor, on Feb. 12 celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his wed- 
ding, receiving the bearty congratulations 
of many members of the parish. 


Illinois 


Marseilles.—Rev. M. G. Linton, pastor. 
This church celebrated on Feb. 12 the 
25th anniversary of the dedication of the 
building. A special program of music 
by the church orchestra and choir was 
given. After the service a dinner was 
served in the dining room to all present. 
Former pastors were asked to send greet- 
ings, and among those who responded were 
Mrs. Elfreda L. Newport of Los Angeles, 
Cal., Rev. Leon P. Jones, now in Ohio, 
Rey. A. W. McDavitt of Muncie, Ind., and 
Rev. E. M. Minor of Ontario. The pastor 
spoke feelingly of the ten years of his 
ministry with the Marseilles people. We 
are making arrangements to have union 
services with the other churches Passion 
Week, ending with Easter services in each 
church. 


Massachusetts 


Framingham.—Mr. Conrad B. Rheiner, 
pastor. Mr. Rheiner, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who will 
complete in June two years of graduate 
work at Tufts in preparation for the minis- 
try, began his pastorate in Framingham 
the first of the new year, and a reception 
was given for him in the evening of Feb. 10. 
In the receiving line was Miss Susan Hast- 
ings, the oldest member of the parish and 
a charter member of the church. With her 
and the minister were B. F. Merriam, Miss 
Virginia Merriam, Mrs. Seacole, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester A. Dunlap and Warren R. 
Roebuck. Music was furnished by Miss 


Fiske, pianist, Miss Hunt, cellist, and 
Miss Ames, violinist. The clergymen of 
the town who could not be present sent 
letters of regret and of friendly congratu- 
lation. The attendance was large. On 
Laymen’s Sunday Mr. Dunlap, Mr. 
Merriam, Mr. Flanders and Mr. Jacobs 
assisted Mr. Rheiner in the service. Mr. 
Rheiner gave an address on ‘‘Men, and 
More Men.” 

Wakefield.—Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., 
pastor. We have changed our hymn books 
and now have Hymns of the Church. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle served a banquet 
to Golden Rule Lodge of Masons, with 
150 present. The Mansfield Sunday 
school class held a Christmas sale which 
netted $350. Themen put on a “Friendly”’ 
supper, the menu furnished by Friend 
Brothers. There was an attendance of 
100. The supper was followed by an en- 
tertainment of readings, musical numbers 
and speaking. Miss Madge Haskell, our 
talented reader, was heard several times. 
On Feb. 23 and 24 the Y. P. C. U. put on 
the little play, ‘‘Aaron Slick of Punkin 
Crick.’’ The Social Circle will have an 
Easter sale March 21 and 22. The pastor 
on Feb. 12 preached on the abolition of 
the death penalty. His address was fully 
reported in the Datly Item. Feb. 1 Mr. 
J.S. Whitney began his nineteenth year as 
the superintendent of our church school. 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. As has’ been our custom for 
years, we are to have a series of week night 
Lenten services, to be held on Wednesdays, 
with the exception of the last service, 
which will be on Maundy Thursday, 
April 5. The list of speakers is as fol- 
lows: Feb. 22, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Boston, 
Feb. 29, Rev. R. R. Hadley, Arlington, 
March 7, Rev. H. H. Hoyt, Waltham, 
Feb. 14, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Malden, 
March 21, Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
Washington, D. C., March 28, Rev. W. W. 
Rose, Lynn, April 5, Rev. John van Schaick, 
D. D., Boston. 

Leominster.—Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, 
pastor. In September a chorus choir 
made its first appearance, and has been 
gaining in numbers and skill weekly. At 
Christmas they gave a cantata, ‘“‘The Hope 
of the World,’’ and a more pretentious 
one is in preparation for Easter. The 
Ladies’ Circle has served a supper each 
month. The Clara Barton Guild gave 
seventeen baskets of fruit and goodies to 
the shut-ins at Christmas. The entire 
membership enrolled in the Red Cross 
and served on'a committee for the roll 
call. The members of the Guild meet 
one evening a week with the minister 
during Lent for reading and study. This 
will be the seventh season of such study. 
The minister and church united with 
the other Protestant churches of the city in 
observance of the Week of Prayer, partici- 
pating in a union communion service, the 
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first ever held in the city. The ministers 
of the city had a general exchange of pul- 
pits, places and speakers assigned by lot. 
Recently the ministers used the same sub- 
ject for their sermons—all in the endeavor 
to show a co-operative spirit in the church 
life. Miss Macduff was the speaker at the 
Lincoln and Washington anniversary ob- 
servance held by the G. A. R., the Relief 
Corps and allied organizations on Feb. 20. 
A speaker from the Speakers’ Bureau of 
the General Convention was in the pulpit 
on Feb. 12. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. His duties as president of the 
General Convention are making consider- 
able demands upon our minister’s time. 
but there is a general feeling of satisfaction 
that we are able to contribute something 
to this larger ministry. Dr. Adams has 
recently spoken at the celebration of the 
centennial of our Cincinnati church, also 
at the dedication of the new parish house 
at Middleport, New York. Early in 
March he will address the Fellowship Club 
at Columbus, Ohio, an organization made 
up of representatives from several liberal 
churches. Every one in the Detroit 
church has read with appreciation Dr. 
Newton’s review of one of Dr. Adams’s 
sermons, in the ‘Sermon of the Month’’ 
department of McCall’s Magazine. 


New York 


Little Falls—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Congregations this year are the 
largest of the present pastorate. The 
Sunday school is growing and is giving to 
every denominat‘onal cause. The Clara 
Barton Guild is strong and active. Over 
$160 was recently realized by the Ladies’ 
Aid from coin cards. On Feb. 17 the 
Mission Society presented ‘“‘The Old 
Peabody Pew’’ to a packed house and 
earned $170 for missionary purposes. In 
response to a request printed in. the 
Mohawk Valley Universalist, Mrs. George 
Ricer has given the church two mahogany 
umbrella stands for the vestibule. The 
Sunday school sleigh-ride on Feb. 5 was a 
great success. There will be mid-week 
Lenten services each Wednesday at 7 
p.m. Dr. George E. Huntley preached at 
the first service on Ash Wednesday. On 
March 28, the quartette will be in charge 
of the service and will sing “The Cruci- 
fixion’”’ from ‘‘The Messiah.’”’? Dr. H. B. 
Taylor of Fort Plain will preach on 
March7. Mr. Brooks will preach at three 
services. On Feb. 24 Dr. Thomas E. 
Potterton will deliver his illustrated lec- 
ture “Ben Hur.’’ The every-member 
canvass will be made March 25. 

Middleport.—Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, pastor. On Sunday morning, Feb. 5, 


the new parish house was appropriately - 


dedicated. This church is now well 
equipped for all religious and social pur- 
poses. The two women’s organizations 
held their annual supper in December. 
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The reports show the biggest crowd and 
the largest receipts ever. These same or- 
ganizations have purchased 300 new chairs, 
costing $500, for the parish house, also 
new china, silver and linen. This means 


‘that our church is equipped for future 


suppers and banquets as never before. 
On Feb. 15 the resignation of our pastor, 
Mr. Blauvelt, was received and accepted. 
Mr. Blauvelt has been called to the First 
Universalist Church of Rochester. He will 
leave Middleport on March 18. Mr. 
Blauvelt came here four years ago, after 
completing his course at St. Lawrence 
University and Canton Theological School. 
Under his leadership thirty-five members 
have been received into the church, the 
budget has been doubled and all the 
auxiliary organizations of the church have 
progressed. On March 1 Miss Slaughter 
will come for a few days of assistance in 
organizing the church school so as to get 
the best results from our new parish house. 
During the week of Feb. 13 the Royalton 
District of the New York State Sunday 
School Association held a school of re- 
ligious education in the parish house. 
About seventy-five students registered 
and splendid results are reported. 


Rochester.—At a parish meeting Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 13, a unanimous call 
was extended to Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt of Middleport to become pastor of 
this church. Mr. Blauvelt has accepted 
and expects to assume his duties March 18. 
Since the departure of Mr. Rose for 
Lynn, Mass., the pulpit has been supplied 
by Rey. Fred C. Leining, of Providence, 
R. I., Dr. Roger F. Etz, and Dr. George 
E. Huntley, of Boston, Rev. Nelson L. 
Lobdell, of Victor, N. Y., and Mr. Blauvelt. 
A reception was held in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Wallace Rose, Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 18, at which Dr. Clinton 
Wunder, pastor of the Baptist Temple, 
Rey. Orlo J. Price, executive secretary of 
the Federation of Churches, and Mr. Her- 
bert P. Lansdale, executive secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., told how great a loss to 
the city at large, as well as to the church, 
would be the going of Mr. Rose. Mr. 
Rose was given a watch and Mrs. Rose a 
silver platter and carving knife and fork. 
The children of the church school staged 
recently, under the direction of Mrs. 
Evelyn C. Sabin, a successful Minstrel 
Revue. 


Whitesville—Rev. R. S. Kel'erman, 
pastor. The second week in February we 
gave a successful local entertainment, the 
proceeds to be used for wiring the par- 
sonage for electric and light power. 
Through January and February the pastor 
gave interesting ‘‘five-minute preludes’’ 
before his sermons on “The greatest 
event in 1927’—‘“‘Where did religion 
begin,’’ ‘‘The top of the world,’ ‘‘The 
greatest human business,” ' “Is there any 
scientific proof of life beyond,’’ ‘“The new 


French-American Treaty,’’ many of which” 


were printed in full in the local newspaper. 
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CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


With the coming of spring, there is re- 
newed interest in the Clara Barton Birth- 
place and its work. A few outstanding 
needs shou!d be met, and it is hoped that 
friends and members of the various Mis- 
sion Circles will be glad to contribute the 
desired articles. The house in in need of 
braided rugs and piazza chairs, either 
rockers, arm chairs or the folding lounge 
chairs. , 

The long hoped for old-fashioned gar- 
den is to be planted this spring. For this, 
bulbs and perennials are desired. - It 
should be a “Friendship Garden.”” Many 
contributors will add to its interest as 
well as to its beauty. 

Always there is need of useful and fancy 
articles for sale. The articles so gener- 
ously donated last year have been nearly 
all sold, and there is need of replenishing 
before the season opens. The sale of these 
articles helps materially to increase the 
maintenance fund. 

All contributions should be sent to Mrs. 
Andrew J. Pierce, Box 142, Clara Barton 
Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. They 
will be acknowledged when received. 

* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


The Bellman has no information re- 
garding the Universalist Church in Nova 
Scotia, except the Church of the Redeemer, 
Halifax. This church has had a career of 
118 years in the city of Halifax, during 
which it has encountered various fortunes. 
I have been informed on high authority 
that the original purport was to oppose 
the doctrine of endless punishment for 
sin. And if the matter may be looked upon 
as a case of cause and effect, “judging 
frjm the infrequency with which one 
hears of that doctrine being vo ced from 
the pulpits of the Province, the labor 
undertaken has not proved vain.’’ 

In the eighties the church found it- 
self in intimate contact with the Uni- 
tarianism of the old country, which con- 
tact has since been virtually maintained, 
although not formally acknowledged and 
advertised. 

The present pastor, Rev. T. Eric Davies, 
is a member of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and an advanced 
radical in religious views. He is a gentle- 
man possessing fine social qualities and 
striking literary gifts. 

The liturgy used at the morning ser- 
vice is that which was compiled by the 
American Unitarian Association for its 
own use. 

The church has a small but by no means 
inefficient Sunday school, a Senior and 
Junior Y. P. C. U., a Sewing Guild, a 
Singing Class, and a Literary Society 
which meets on the Dartmouth side of 
the harbor. 

Here is the summing up of the pastor, 
Mr. Davies: 

“There have been no outstanding 
events during the year except that of 
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steady labor in the interest of the larger 
truth in certain hope that the wind of 
the time is blowing towards the triumph 
of verities that even now are in course of 
being revealed to the soul of the human 
race.” 

Among the ordinary events were the 
Christmas Pageant, Young People’s Sun- 
day, Children’s Sunday, the annual din- 
ner, very successful doll show and fair 
in the interest of the Sunday school and 
the annual sale of work. 

The enforced resignation, through ill 
health, of the efficient secretary, Mr. 
A.S. Wolfe, has caused great regret. Mr. 
Wolfe has held the office for a period of 
twenty-seven years. 

The Church of the Redeemer goes for- 
ward into 1928 in courage and hope.— 
The Bellman, in the Chronicle, Halifax, 
N.S. 

“The Bellman’’ is a prominent minister 
of the United Church of Canada. 


* * 
ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


Feb. 19, 1928. 
Rey. John S. Lowe, D. D. 
176 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Dr. Lowe: 

Please reserve for the Church the 
pew for $— that you suggested in the last 
letter. If that has been taken, please re- 
serve one of the $— pews. 

Respectfully yours, 


* * 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Hon. Anna C. M. Tillinghast, Immigra- 
tion Commissioner for New England, with 
her principal office at the port of Boston, 
will be the speaker of the evening on 
Ladies’ Night, March 12, 6.30 p. m., at 
the Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Her subject 
will be “The High and Low Lights of 
Immigration.’”’ Her reputation as an able, 
entertaining public speaker is well known. 
She has many engagements with women’s 
clubs and other organizations. There is 
widespread request for the lecture she 
will give the members and friends of the 
club. Miss Artiss Devor, harpist, will 
provide the musical treat for the evening. 

Guests will be charged $2.50. Owing to 
the unusual interest in the event and the 
limited capacity of the banquet room, 
those desiring to be present as guests 
should notify the secretary, James D. 
Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, 
in advance. 

The year 1928 marks the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the club. Its membership 
during this long period is like a roster of 
Who’s Who among representatives of 
Universalism in New England. It is a 
privilege to be elected to membership. 
New members will be welcomed at this 
meeting. 

The club has a small permanent fund, 
the interest from which is a very fortunate 
item of income. It has recently been sug- 
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gested that among the members and 
friends of the club are some of large 
means who would consider it a privilege 
to contribute to the permanent fund enough 
to increase the total to at least $5,500, in 
this fifty-fifth year. In the light of the 
general increasing expenses, and with re- 
gard to the value of the denomination, as 
well as to the members of such a useful 
and influential organization, it seems wise 
and reasonable to make known this op- 
portunity to strengthen this arm of the 
church. The fund in the savings bank is 
now $1,569. Eight subscriptions of $500 
each would make up the $4,000 needed. 

Mr. Tillinghast will be glad to confer 
with any one interested, as would also 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, president. 


* * 
FIRST FEDERATED CHURCH IN 
BOSTON 


The worshiping together for the past 
year of two prominent churches in Rox- 


_ bury, the First Universalist Church and 


the Winthrop Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has aroused considerable interest, 
especially among people who are looking 
forward to the time when the Protestant 
denominations shall be working in much 
closer alignment than seems _ possible 
at the present moment. The Methodist 
church in Roxbury, having its church 
building taken by the city for school 
purposes, accepted the cordial invitation 
of the First Universalist Church to wor- 
ship with them until they could make 
plans for the future. It was thought best 
by the two pastors to unite services, the 
ministers alternating in preaching, the 
church schools meeting together, the su- 
perintendents taking turns in presiding 
over the sessions, the monthly parish 
suppers being arranged in the same 
fashion, so that in both work and worship 
the two societies acted as a unit. 

This plan has been carried out most 
successfully for thirteen months. In the 
meantime a Committee on Federation 
was busy planning a basis of union which 
could be made permanent. The report of 
this committee has been accepted by both 
churches involved, and on March 1 these 
two constituent bodies functioned as 
“The First Federated Church in Boston.’ 
In federating the organic life of the two 
organizations has been maintained intact. 
The Universalist church is still the Uni- 
versalist church and the Methodist church 
is still the Methodist church, funds re- 
main as they were, the ownership of the 
church building and the parsonage is 
held as formerly, but income is turned in 
to the Federated Committee to be used for 
maintenance of the buildings and for wor- 
ship. Denominational obligations will be 
met by the separate churches, as was the 
custom before federating. 

The Federated Committee consists of 
twelve members, five members from each 
of the constituent bodies and the pastors 
ex officio. The church schools and the 
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ladies’ social organizations have federated 
in the same way. Vesper services are held 
each Sunday at 4.45 p. m. with an organ 
recital by Mr. R. Franz Reissmann, who 
has been organist of the church since it 
was built in 1895. A week night devo- 
tional meeting is held each Friday night 
at which both Methodist and Universalist 
people are in attendance. While each 
church maintains the creed of its own de- 
nomination, that matter is not stressed, 
by the mutual agreement of both parties. 
New members uniting with the church 
will select the church in which they wish 
to be enrolled The fellowship and good- 
will have been so marked and friction has 
been so eliminated that we feel sure that 
the future opens before these two churches 
with a chance to do more constructive 
work for the community than either church 
could possibly have done alone. We have 
a united people, a beautiful church home, 
and the prospect of continued harmony. 

We are convinced that the step taken by 
these two churches, probably the first in a 
large city, is but an indication of the 
spirit and trend of the times. We find 
that the matters on wh’ch we can agree 
are so many that we can easily magnify 
them and afford to minimize the few on 
which we do not agree. As Universalists 
we feel that we have lost nothing of our 
Universalism but are, perhaps, in a truer 
sense real Universalists. We are trusting 
that Jesus‘ prayer, ‘“That we may all be 
one,’’ isnearer fulfillment than ever before. 
Rey. Stanley G. Spear, the pastor of the 
Roxbury Universalist church, is on his 
ninth year of service, while Rev. George 
M. Bailey, the pastor of the Winthrop St. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is finishing 
his fifth year. In this way “The First 
Federated Church in Boston”’ starts on its 
uncharted way with joyful hopes and high 
expectations. 

* * 


RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE 


The Ash Wednesday sessions of the 
Rhode Island Universalist Conference 
were held at the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence. The attendance was fully as 
large as on any previous year. 

The sessions were presided over by Rev. 
Frederic A. Wilmot, chairman of the 
conference committee. The afternoon 
speaker was Rev. Edward G. Holyoke, 
D. D., pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, 
Providence. Dr. Holyoke has been pastor 
of Calvary Church for forty years. He is 
a vigorous, brilliant and inspiring speaker. 
The thought he advanced in his address 
was “‘seeing the invisible.” 

Communion was served following the 
address, Rev. Fred C. Leining, pastor of 
the Church of the Mediator, and Rev. 
Julian S. Cutler, former pastor of the 
Church of Our Father, Pawtucket, read- 
ing the service,and Rev. Charles P. Hall 
of Valley Falls and Rev. Wm. Couden of 
the First Church, Providence, serving as 
deacons. 
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Supper was served at 6 o’clock and._at 
7 the speaker of the’evening, Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., pastor of Grove Hall 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., brought an 
inspiring message from the text, “Seeing 
they see not and hearing they hear not.” 

The last conference for the season will be 
held Wednesday, April 25, with the church 
at Harrisville. 

During the Lenten season the churches 
of the Rhode Island Convention are to 
hold mid-week Lenten services, except 
in the case of the Pawtucket church, 
where the services are to be held on Sun- 
day evenings. g y.u BY 

Arthur M. Soule. 
= * 
A MEMORIAL TO CHARLOTTE 
MERRILL 
(Continued from page 281) 

a government clerk, she moved to Wash- 
ington in 1861, was often at the White 
House during the Lincoln Administration, 
saw many of the spectacular sights of 
Washington in war tme and had the 
pleasure of meeting practically every 
President from that time on until her 
death. Not only was she full of most 
interesting reminiscences, but she was 
one of the noblest of Christian women, 
always devoted to the Universalist church 
and helping in good causes both in and 
out of the parish. Probably many of the 
old members of the church will find the 
little chapel where there is the reredos 
arch dedicated to Charlotte Merrill, as 
beautiful and helpful a place for medita- 
tion and prayer as any connected with the 
church. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 
June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Il. 
June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 
June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 
July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 
July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 
July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 
July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 
July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ml. 
Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P. C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 
se 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Full fellowship was granted to Rev. Claude E. 
Sayre Feb. 5, 1928. 
James Houghton, Secretary. 
: as 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday meetings from Feb. 27 to April 2 
inclusive will be of a devotional and inspirational 
character appropriate to the Lenten season. Dr. 
Charles Conklin will be in charge of the devotions 
on each of these days. Mrs. John van Schaick will 
be at the piano. The committee are asking that 
the business may be transacted first, in order that, 
beginning with the musical prelude, the whole ser- 
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vice may be devotional in its atmosphere. The 
brethren are asked to make special effort to be in 
their seats at 10.45. Sermons will be given by the 
following speakers: 

March 5. Rev. Laurence W. C. Emig of Copley 
Methodist Church. 

March 12, Rev. Alfred S. Cole. 

March 19. Rev. Frederie W. Perkins, D. D. 

March 26. Rev. L. S. MeCollester, D. D. 

April 2. Rev. W. W. Rose. 

On April 9 will be the usual Easter Experience 
Meeting in charge of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

+ = 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Will pastors, clerks, churches, and everybody 
take notice that Los Angeles is starting a new cam- 
paign of progress, and we should take it most kindly 
if we could be advised of the coming hither of tour- 
ists, adventurers, investors, investigators, etc., etc., 
to whom we can show hospitality and extend a 
cordial welcome? Thank you, brethren all! 

C. Ellwood Nash, 
1363 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles. 
= = 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee granted license as lay preacher 
for one year to Miss Jennie Smith, Norwalk, Conn. 

Rey. Helene Ulrich received on transfer from the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention. 

Rev. Edson Reifsnider transferred to the Cali- 
fornia Universalist Convention. 

Rey. Clifford W. Collins, who was ordained ac- 
eording to forms of Reformed Episcopal Church, 
licentiate of the Universalist Church for one year, 
received into full fellowship as a minister of the 
Universalist Church. 

Richard McLaughlin, Secretary. 
| 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Elbert W. Whippen accepted on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Mar. 6-8: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 9: Rey. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The 1928 Reunion of Ferry Beachers will be held 
on Friday evening, March 23, at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Charlestown, Mass. Dinner will 
be served at 6.30 p. m. Reservations are to be had 
from Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston, 
Mass. Full program will be announced later. Save 
the date now! 


Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
2% 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn, Me., on Tuesday, 
March 13, 1928, at 1 p. m., for the examination of 
Mr. Ordell E. Bryant “‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
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character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* * 
LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The Greater Boston Federation of Churches has 
arranged 12.15 p. m. Lenten services at Keith’s 
Theater, Feb. 23 to April 6, as follows: 

March 5. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul’s 
Church, Minneapolis. 

6. Rev. Samuel S. Drury, D. D., St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

7. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 

8. Rev. David S. Klugh, D. D., People’s Baptist 
Church, Boston. 

9. Rev. Charles N, Arbuckle, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Newton. 

12. Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, D. D., Bishop of 
New Hampshire. 

13. Bishop John T. Dallas, 

14. Rev. Henry H. Crane, D. D., Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malden. 

15. Rev. John N. Mark, Unitarian Church, Ar- 
lington. 

16. Rev. Garfield Morgan, D. D., Central Con- 
gregational Church, Lynn. 

19. Rev. Frederick E. Heath, First Baptist Church, 
Jamaica Plain. 

20. Rev. H. Clinton Hay, D. D., Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

21. Rev. Charles C. Keith, Eliot Congregational 
Church, Roxbury. 

22. Rey. William W. Fenn, D. D., Professor 
Theology, Harvard University. 

23. Rt. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

26. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, D. D., Baptist 
Church, Brookline. 

27. Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

28. Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., First Uni- 
versalist Church, Somerville. 

29. Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, New York City. 

30. Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 

April 2. Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. 

3. Rev. William Aull, D. D., Union Square Pres- 
byterian Church, Somerville. 

4. Canon B. H. Streeter, Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

5. Maundy Thursday—12 to 1 p. m. Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newton. 

6. Good Friday—12 to 1 p. m., Rev. Robert 
Watson, D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Boston. 
Also, three hour service—12 to 3 p. m., Old South 
Meeting House. Drs. D. L. Marsh, B. O. Oxnam, 
F. M. Swaffield, E. H. Lindh, A. D. Parker, R. Cal- 
kins and G. E. Heath, preachers. 

Seven Baptists, eight Congregationalists, seven 
Episcopalians, two Lutherans, six Methodists, one 
New Church, three Presbyterians, four Unitarians 


and one Universalist are on the list. 
ee 


CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


The new minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St., New 
York City, wishes to extend to all Universalists a 
cordial invitation to visit the church whenever they 
are in the city on a Sunday. The church may be 
reached from Times Square by subway, getting off 
at 72d St., and walking east to the Park. 

ee 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1928 
April 8, Easter Sunday. 
April 15, Women’s Sunday. 
May 6, Mothers’ Sunday. 
May 27, Memorial Sunday. 
June 10, Children’s Sunday. 


FOR SALE 


Acme Portable Moving Picture Machine 
Practically new and in fine working order, equipped with 
1,000 Watt bulb. Z 
Apply to REV. J L. DOWSON, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Ganta Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Woreester St., Boston, and ig within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden: 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send far catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Muste 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 
- 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Por catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scheob 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIW, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excap- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoel work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit’for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ol 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic ‘science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, wit® 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


In the early days of the World War 
the officer in charge of a British post, 
deep in the heart of Africa, received a 
wireless message from his chief: 

‘‘War declared. Arrest all enemy aliens 
in your district.” 

A few days later the chief received this 
communication: 

‘‘Have arrested seven Germans, three 
Belgians, four Spaniards, five Frenchmen, 
a couple of Swedes, an Argentinian and an 
American. Please inform me whom we 
are at war with.”’—Watchman-Examiner. 

= * 

“Sir, I am ready to do anything in the 
world to make amends for what I have 
done.” 

“There is only one thing you can do to 
make up for running away with my little 
girl.’’ 

“Name it, sir.’’ 

“Very well. Can you—er—can you get 
me three seats for the Cornell game?’’— 
Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 

* * 

Thirty years ago: School teacher (on 
first day of school): ‘‘Is Smith here?’ And 
one quarter of the class stands up. 

Fifteen years ago: School teacher (on 
first day of school): “Is Murphy here?’ 
And one-half the class stands up. 

Now: School teacher (on first day of 
school): “Is Cohen here?’”’? And the whole 
class stands up.—Santa Fe Magazine. 

* x 
Beat me, kick me, cheat me, lick me, 
Throw me down the stairs; 
Gash me, pound me, slash me, hound me, 
Make me say my prayers; 
Though we’ll always have a fight, 
Life, I’ll love you just for spite! 

New York Evening Post. 

ros 

“T have always maintained,’ declared 
Charles, “that no two people on earth 
think alike.”’ 

“You'll change your mind,” said his 
fiancee, “‘when you look over our wedding 
presents.” —Life. 

* * 
“WILL THE DEAD 
RETURN TO EARTH?” 
All Welcome No Collections 
Seats Free 
—Ad in the Baltimore Sun. 
* * 
To every person comes his day, 
So calmly wait your chance— 
Pedestrians have the right of way 
When in the ambulance. 
Boston Transcript. 
= x 

In Freshman, English: “How do you 
know Chaucer dictated to a stenographer?” 

Frosh: ‘‘Just look at the spelling.’”’— 
Drezxerd. 
jie a ae 
PERMANENT GUESTS SOLICITED 

we RENOVATED THROUGHOUT 
Hotel ad in the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 
EASTER nvetores 


An individual offering envelope printed 


March 3, 1928 


in colors. Size 21-2 x 4 inches. Price 40 
cents per 100, postpaid. 


The “CHICK” and the “LILY” Envelopes 


are offered to churches and Sunday schools as being very successful de- 
vices in which to collect coins during the weeks that precede Easter. 
Their capacity is 75 dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be 
inserted. 


One hundred sales objects on each one furnish an incentive to active 
solicitation. Size of these envelopes, 5 1-2 inches by 3 1-4 inches. Printed 
in colors on strong paper stock. 


Price: $2.50 per 100, postpaid. 


CHILDREN 
bring in 
BIG RETURNS 
when they 
WORK WITH THESE 


100 Chick 100 Lilies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street ae 23 t3 tt -. Boston, Mass. 


! 


